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Preface 


nce when Joseph Priestley was contemplating the political de- 
velopments of his time, he told his friend Theophilus Lindsey 

that they motivated him to seek their prophetic significance. He 

was “particularly considering the prophecies that are fulfilled,”” he wrote 
to Lindsey in 1795, ‘‘and forming a general idea of what is to come.” 
Tempered by his deep faith in the prophetic promise of scripture, 
Priestley’s historical consciousness awakened his understanding of con- 
temporary politics. Along with his friend and associate, Richard Price, 
Priestley thought of human events as providentially controlled by cosmic 
forces that eternally stimulated human beings to work to fulfill the proph- 
ecies of God’s future universal, though earthly, paradise, the millennium. 

It was not only the turbulent revolutionary events in France, however, 
that impelled either Price’s or Priestley’s study of scripture. Anything that 
compromised men’s quest for liberty or tarnished civic virtue cosmically 
detracted from progress toward the millennial moment. The political 
oppression of Dissent by the Test and Corporation Acts, the Wilkes case, 
and the mistreatment and subsequent war with the American colonies 
could only be satisfactorily explained by a proper search of the scriptures, 
especially those prophecies that detailed the end of time. Price was thus 
to note in 1784 that the significance of the American Revolution was such 
that it portended the last age of the world when “‘the old prophecies be 
verified, ‘that the last universal empire upon earth shall be the empire of 
reason and virtue, under which the gospel of peace (better understood) 
shall have free course and be glorified.’ ’” 

Liberty and virtue had been key concepts for eighteenth-century English 
classical republicans. Now, for Price and Priestley, they had a more pro- 
found dimension, opposing oppression and corruption in a godly struggle 
that placed virtuous civic man foresquare in the midst of the battle against 
corrupt government. One hundred years earlier, seventeenth-century 
millennialists had literally counted the days when the dissolution of gov- 
ernments, the downfall of the Antichrist, and the restoration of the Jews 
to the Holy Land would herald the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. By the late eighteenth century, a fundamental reordering of these 
cosmic categories had taken place when writers like Price and Priestley 
domesticated the idea of the millennium, unlike their contemporary, James 
Bicheno, who continued to count the days.*? An army of saints was not 
going to combat evil and the Antichrist, but an army of consciously ed- 


' Priestley to Theophilus Lindsey, September 14, 1795 in Works, 1, 2: 318. 

* Price, Observations on the American Revolution, p. 8. 

5 Bicheno, The Signs of the Times. This work, by a Baptist minister in London, was quite 
popular at the time in both England and America. 
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ucated citizens was. The human mind, not the sword, was the weapon 
in this godly quest for liberty and virtue. Men had to learn how to prepare 
for their millennial reward. Only when they achieved the intellectual and 
spiritual power to delve into the mysteries of God’s universe would they 
at last be ready to begin their movement toward the millennium. 

The present study focuses on the interdependence of political and theo- 
logical ideas in late eighteenth-century Georgian England. It is intended 
to be a contribution to a much-needed and fortunately growing historical 
scholarship that no longer treats politics and religion as two separate and 
distinct categories of thought. Indeed, theological beliefs, especially es- 
chatological beliefs, often motivated men who considered themselves to 
be rational individuals to articulate their political ideologies in the pro- 
phetic language of the millennium. Even when their vocabularies were 
not overtly scriptural, millennialist implications were still very much pres- 
ent. Politics thus became their standard to determine whether men were 
properly fulfilling their obligations to God and their fellows in hastening 
the movement of human events to their appointed end. 

In analyzing the political theology of Price and Priestley, the study 
follows a built-in logical pattern. As an interpretative essay, it organizes 
and makes sense of their thought in a cohesive manner. Both men were 
acutely aware of the political, social, and economic issues of their time. 
When they responded to these issues, either in sermons to their respective 
congregations or in published discourses to larger audiences, they ex- 
pressed their views with an eye to the immediacy of the moment. At 
times, they were clearly enraged; at other times, saddened, shocked, or 
ecstatic. Neither one ever developed a comprehensive political philosophy. 
Nor, it seems, were they ever interested in preparing one. They were men 
who were always and consistently engagés, who felt deeply about the 
political and social problems of their day, and who believed that what 
they had to say was important enough to pass on to their fellow men. 
Their political beliefs are, then, logical and cohesive, which allows us to 
organize and express their ideology in a meaningful manner. 

The first chapter traces the historical development of millennialist ideas, 
especially in England where there was a continuity of millennialist thought 
from the seventeenth to the eighteenth centuries. An attempt is made here 
to show the way the ideas of Price and Priestley fit into this pattern and 
what the differences and similarities were in their respective outlooks; for 
example, their differing conceptions of the nature of matter. Their concept 
of matter was prototypical of the way in which they thought about other 
things: for them, just as God permeated material beings, his inspiration 
was infused in man. Chapter two is primarily concerned with two fun- 
damental questions: were Price and Priestley genuine millennialists and 
if so, what was the nature of their millennialism? These questions are not 
merely academic. On the one hand, it is necessary to determine what 
factors are important to an analysis of the millennial persuasion of politics 
and then see how (and whether) Price’s and Priestley’s ideas paralleled 
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these factors. It is even more important to inquire how their domesticated 
version of millennial ideas differed from seventeenth-century radicalism. 
Since their millennialism is described here as “republican millennialism,”’ 
we must know what the term means, and develop a working definition 
of their republican millenialism to prepare for the chapter that follows. 

Thus, chapter three becomes key. Here the study identifies the specific 
political issues that Price and Priestley viewed apocalyptically. For them, 
the supreme virtue was liberty, not simply in a political or theoretical 
sense, but rather in a cosmic dimension. Liberty was a “‘sacred blessing” 
with millennialist potentialities; therefore they opposed everything that 
prohibited the spread of liberty (for example, slavery, the slave trade, the 
Test and Corporation Acts), and they favored everything they thought 
enhanced it (for example, the American and French Revolutions). Chapter 
four concentrates on other political and social concerns. Here we find that 
at times Price and Priestley refrained from the use of a millennialist lan- 
guage, preferring instead the vocabulary of the classical republican or 
Country tradition. In literary vehicles that were more discursive and less 
sermonic, they expressed their views in political, rather than theological, 
language. Clearly (and logically), their frame of reference constantly con- 
tained millennialist overtones: corruption (read now as the Antichrist, sin, 
evil) always opposed virtue (read as purity, holiness, redemption). The 
indices of this ungodly corruption in late eighteenth-century England were 
embodied in all the political issues they railed against: unequal represen- 
tation; placemen and pensioners, rentiers and stockjobbers; national debts 
and public credit; hereditary monarchy and titles of nobility. The trans- 
formation of England (and the world) meant not only political reform and 
secular progress, but the change that was to occur before the millennium. 

In chapter five, the discussion of liberty continues. The concern here 
is how the mind—not society—must progress if men are to be readied 
for the millennium. Liberty can only be achieved in a society where men 
express and exchange their ideas as they please. In this way, the human 
mind develops to its highest potentiality, and men gradually learn to un- 
cover the great mysteries of the universe. But while Price and Priestley 
agreed on the importance of the development of the human mind, they 
vehemently disagreed about how the mind acquired ideas (Priestley main- 
tained it was by the association of ideas, Price by intuition). The conse- 
quences of this disagreement are worked out in detail. 

In chapter six, one final problem concerning liberty is encountered: if 
the mind can and indeed does advance in time, what difference does it 
make if men have no control over their own lives? Can they actually forge 
their own future, or are their actions simply guided by some higher au- 
thority, namely God? Price and Priestley argued (congenially) over the 
relative truths of philosophical necessity and philosophical liberty. In the 
end, curiously, despite these differences they held basically similar posi- 
tions about how man ineluctably sought oneness with God as he (man) 
progressed in time toward the millennium. Man was accountable for his 
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actions and decisions, but superintending these was a providential being 
who made the millennium inevitable. The final chapter evaluates the place 
of Price and Priestley in the history of the millennial and republican tra- 
ditions and determines their significance in late eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. 

One final note on the idea of ‘‘millennialism.’’ Historical scholarship 
has assigned different meanings to the two terms ‘‘millennialism’’ and 
“millenarianism,” making their usage somewhat problematic. According 
to the Oxford English Dictionary, there is no functional difference in their 
etymological derivation or meaning.* Indeed, some younger scholars prefer 
to ignore the differences and simply use one of the two terms in a manner 
as consistent as possible.” Still, some distinctions have been made between 
these terms, although none of them has fully gained the agreement of 
historians. It is therefore instructive at this point to clarify some of the 
issues that have been involved in the use of the two terms. 

Some historians distinguish between the “pre-millennialist’” quatrain 
(cataclysms-pessimism-doom-passivity) and the ‘‘post-millennialist’” qua- 
train (reformism-optimism-progress-action).° The pre-millennialist be- 
liever typically holds that the 1,000 year reign of Jesus and the saints has 
not yet come. When it arrives, however, it will be a direct result of divine 
intervention attended by various cataclysmic occurrences in the ‘world 
politick” (such as dissolution of governments and churches) and the 
“world natural” (such as earthquakes, conflagration, or flooding). Christ 
will literally rule the earth physically until the final armageddon, the 
moment when Satan is at last unbound, the final struggle takes place, the 
righteous are raised from the dead, and the last judgment given. 

The post-millennialist also holds that the millennium is in the future. 
He differs from his pre-millennialist counterpart by arguing that it is up 
to God’s Christian and human instruments, as God’s agents, to realize the 
future glory. Moreover, the arrival of the millennium will not be heralded 
by a series of cataclysmic events. It will evolve through human history 
as Christian principles gradually become triumphant. In a pioneering study 


* The Oxford England Dictionary, 6: 447. See also the O.E.D., Supplement, 2: 953. 

° For example, Davidson, “Searching for the Millennium: Problems for the 1790s and the 
1970s,” New England Quarterly, 45 (June, 1972): 241-61; Hatch, The Sacred Cause of Liberty; 
Schwartz “The End of the Beginning: Millenarian Studies, 1969-1975,” Religious Studies 
Review, 2 (July, 1976): 1-15; Stein, ‘An Apocalyptic Rationale for the American Revolution,” 
Early American Literature, 9 (Winter, 1975): 211-25. These scholars prefer to let the com- 
plexities of individual millennialists show their true patterns and colors, rather than trying 
to pigeonhole these thinkers into one of two categories of thought. The goal of the present 
study is to do the former. 

° See Davidson, The Logic of Millennial Thought, pp. 28-36, especially p. 33; Garrett, Re- 
spectable Folly, pp. 1-15; Harrison, The Second Coming, pp. 4-8; Heimert, Religion and the 
American Mind; Shepperson, ‘The Comparative Study of Millenarian Movements,” in Mil- 
lennial Dreams in Action, Sylvia Thrupp, ed. (The Hague: Comparative Studies in Sociology 
and History, 1962), pp. 141-45; Smith, ‘““Millenarian Scholarship in America,”” American 
Quarterly, 17 (Fall, 1965): 535-49, especially pp. 538-39; Tuveson, Redeemer Nation, pp. 33- 
51; Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence, pp. 164-65. (Weinstein confuses the issue further by 
distinguishing between “‘pre-millenarianism”’ and “post-millenarianism.”’) 
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of the millennial idea, Ernest Tuveson showed how medieval apocalyptic 
concepts were transformed into the modern, secular idea of progress.’ For 
Tuveson, the Enlightenment belief in progress was the spiritual heir to 
the prophetic vision of a perfect, future kingdom and thus had its roots 
in post-millennialism. Christ’s coming and his realization of the millen- 
nium were real for the pre-millennialist, but they were only figurative for 
the post-millennialist, who thought that man alone was going to fulfill 
the promise of ancient prophecy. 

Some historians, such as Tuveson and J. F. C. Harrison, prefer to use 
the term ‘‘millenarian” in referring to the pre-millennialist position. Tuve- 
son points out that because the millenarian vision is founded on the literal 
return of Christ and the saints, it is not truly a progressive vision. Indeed, 
it is inherently anti-progressive, because it suggests that men can do noth- 
ing about changing the world, but must wait for Christ to change it by 
his divine intervention.® In contradistinction, the millennialist (whom 
Tuveson would have preferred to call the ‘‘progressive millennialist,’”” ex- 
cept that the phrase is so cumbersome) believes that historical progress 
takes place in tandem with the approaching millennium as men gradually 
accept the principles of Christianity. Christ’s literal return is unnecessary, 
because the Christian spirit will triumph just as if the righteous saints 
were present (their bodies, of course, will not be reborn).” 

Harrison makes this same distinction between the millennialist and the 
millenarian, but with one qualification: the millenarian believer was nei- 
ther respectable as an intellectual nor as a scholar. The millenarian 
emerged only from popular culture with all its peculiarities, folkways, 
superstitions, and mysteries. Richard Brothers and Joanna Southcott could 
be classed as millenarians but not Price and Priestley who were serious 
thinkers. They are more accurately termed millennialists. (For Harrison, 
the millenarian believer was essentially a pre-millennialist, whereas the 
millennialist was simply a post-millennialist thinker.)’° 

An opposing view is given by two scholars, Yonina Talmon and Clarke 
Garrett. They would prefer to label millenarian anyone who believed that 
human salvation was to occur when divine intervention led to the total 
and imminent transformation of the world."’ Harrison specifically views 
Priestley as a millennialist thinker, but Garrett sees him as the last of a 
long line of distinguished millenarian scholars which began with Joseph 
Mede in the early seventeenth century and ended with Priestley himself 
in the late eighteenth.'* Indeed, Garrett holds that there was little differ- 
ence between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century forms of the tradition. 


7 Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia. 

ὃ Tuveson, Redeemer Nation, p. 34. 

? Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

1° Harrison, The Second Coming, p. 5. 

" Garrett, Respectable Folly, p. 15; Talmon, ‘‘Millenarian Movements,” European Journal 
of Sociology, 7 (1966): 159-200. 

12 For Garrett, see Respectable Folly, p. 15 and for Harrison, see The Second Coming, p. 5. 
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While there were those who looked upon the Puritan Revolution and the 
English Civil War as hastening the return of Christ and the inauguration 
of the millennium in the seventeenth century, they can, says Garrett, 
readily be compared to late eighteenth-century millenarians, like Priestley, 
who were “‘led by religious conviction and enthusiasm for the French 
Revolution to believe that the Second Coming of Christ would arrive 
suddenly, miraculously, and soon.”’” 

Debate over the usages of these terms (millennialist vs. millenarian; pre- 
millennialist vs. post-millennialist) will undoubtedly be carried on as long 
as there is scholarly interest in the subject. For the purposes of the present 
study, the term millennialist has been used, without apology, throughout 
the work. This choice has not been arbitrarily made; it has, rather, been 
done for two compelling reasons. First, the Harrison argument is con- 
vincing: it does make sense to distinguish between those who emerged 
from the English popular culture and those who were and are still con- 
sidered to be more respectable as intellectuals and as scholars. Second, 
and perhaps more importantly, the two writers considered in this study 
truly defy simple categorization into any one mode of thought. By dis- 
position, by their dissenting education, and by their overall frame of mind, 
it might be presumed that they were post-millennialists who viewed man- 
kind as inevitably progressing toward future perfection, redemption, and 
salvation. Human beings gradually, but certainly, were transforming 
themselves and the world to approach the ideal envisioned in the Christian 
imagination. But this is not the whole case. In too many instances, Price 
and Priestley demonstrated their profound belief in the theoretical sup- 
positions of the pre-millennialist tradition, such as the literal, physical 
return of Christ and the cataclysms and upheavals that were to accompany 
that return (though Price expressed some misgivings about these up- 
heavals). Neither of them fits neatly into either the pre-millennialist or 
post-millennialist categories.'* Consequently, an efforthas been made here 
to use the term “millennialism” consistently, concentrating at the same 
time on how Price and Priestley themselves defined their own beliefs, 
where they agreed and disagreed, rather than letting the categories de- 
termine their respective political and theological positions. 

This study, in a different form, was originally presented and accepted 
as a doctoral dissertation at the Johns Hopkins University. Many people 
are due an expression of gratitude for their assistance, support, and guid- 
ance in its development. Above all, I owe a special debt to Professor 
J. G. A. Pocock, who saw this study through many phases of its evolution 
from thesis to book. Professor Pocock is a consummate adviser: always 
available; always gently critical; always supportive. I should also like to 


13 Garrett, Respectable Folly, p. 15. 

14 Davidson’s conclusion about all of this is short, pithy, and concise: “One conclusion at 
least is clear: the boundaries of millennial thought are certainly more complicated than the 
traditional pre- and postmillennial classifications indicate.” (Davidson, The Logic of Millennial 
Thought, p. 75.) I heartily and completely concur. 
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thank other members of the faculty, Professors David William Cohen, 
Owen Hannaway, N. C. M. Hartsock, and Michael K. Hooker (now pres- 
ident of Bennington College), all of whom took considerable time to com- 
ment on various parts of the manuscript. An earlier version was critically 
reviewed by Professors Herbert M. Atherton of Yale, Isaac Kramnick of 
Cornell, and Harry C. Payne of Colgate, and I thank them for their efforts. 

I am grateful to the editors of the University of Wisconsin Press for 
allowing the inclusion in Chapter Three of parts of “Politics and the 
Apocalypse: The Republic and the Millennium in Late-Eighteenth-Century 
England,” in Studies in Eighteenth-Century Culture, 10: 153-64. Moreover, 
I have appreciated the multifaceted support and sympathetic understand- 
ing that I have received over the years from my parents, Jack and Goluem 
Fruchtman. Dr. Louis L. Kaplan and Jane and Marvin Schapiro have as- 
sisted on many levels. 

Finally, to my wife, JoAnn C. Fruchtman, and our children, Liana, Shira, 
and Hannah, I owe an immeasurable debt, impossible to repay. It is to 
them that I dedicate this small volume, with my appreciation and my 
devotion. 


I. Price, Priestley, and the English Millennialist 
Tradition 


And from the time that the continual burnt offering is taken away, and the abomination that 
makes desolate is set up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed 
is he who waits and comes to the thousand three hundred and thirty-five days. But go your 
way till the end; and you shall rest, and shall stand in your allotted place at the end of days. 


—Daniel 12: 11-13 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth had passed 
away, and the sea was no more. And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out 
of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband; and I heard a great voice 
from the throne saying, ‘‘Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God himself will be with them; he will wipe away every 
tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning nor crying 
nor pain any more, for the former things have passed away. 


—Revelation 21: 1-4 


he idea of a millennium is at least as old as the ancient Hebrews 
who envisioned a coming age of messianic perfection that was to 
sweep away all earthly problems, although not necessarily the 
earth itself. Beginning with the book of Revelation, which developed from 
the earlier Hebraic conception of a future messiah or redeemer of men 
(vividly drawn in Isaiah and Daniel), the Christian millennialist belief 
centered on a future moment when time as men knew and understood 
it would end, and Christ would return to raise the dead and then rule 
over an everlasting, paradisiac kingdom.’ The politicization of this idea 
occurred early in its history when its theological elements became linked 
to the dual ideas of legitimacy and authority. Its roots in Christendom 
extended to the same earlier Hebraic belief that the future messiah would 
descend from the line of King David. This belief legitimized the authority 
of David's successors and was readily inculcated in the later theory of 
papal rule. The Christian idea was, however, apolitical, for in holding that 
the kingdom of Christ was ‘not of this world” (as St. John quoted Jesus), 
the Christian-millennialist vision forecast a place for Christianity beyond 
all earthly social and political affairs.’ 
When the established church became a powerful political force in its 
own right, Christianity lost its apolitical tendencies and, as the church 


' Davidson, The Logic of Millennial Thought, pp. 3-12; Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic; 
Talmon, ‘’Pursuit of the Millennium: The Relation Between paaee and Social Change,” 
European Journal of Sociology 3 (1962): 130-36. 

“Jesus answered, ‘My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, 
my servants would fight, that I might not be handed over to the Jews; but my kingdom is 
not from the world.’ “ John 18: 36. 
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militant, evolved into a source of political authority that challenged secular 
imperial rule. The church successfully demanded and received the obe- 
dience of the community of the faithful. The popes were considered the 
rightful heirs of the Apostles, who in turn were the most direct followers 
of Christ, the acknowledged and revered descendants of Christ. Through- 
out this period, millennial expectations flourished in very different political, 
social, and intellectual environments. Norman Cohn has noticed the mes- 
sianic movements among the uprooted and dispossessed rural and urban 
poor from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries in Western and Central 
Europe. For the medieval popular mind, salvation and redemption always 
seemed imminent. The appeal to “last days” lay in the realization of the 
words and actions of several self-appointed messiahs and prophets (the 
prophetae) or in hoped-for, resurrected Charlemagnes or various Emperor 
Fredericks or Charleses who were presumably going to play world-his- 
torical roles in leading men to their millennial glory.’ Cohn accounts for 
this continuous flow of messianism in these centuries by pointing out the 
vast shifts in social relationships that were then taking place: the growth 
of population and industry; the concomitant mobility of people from rural 
to urban areas; the decline of relatively stable family relationships; and 
the increasing gulf between the rich and poor.’ In striving to overcome 
the dislocating effects of these wrenching conditions of life, unorganized, 
anomic masses ignored the present reality of their poverty, insecurity, and 
degradation by following into battle the prophetae who were believed to 
be the genuine saviors of the world.’ Cohn calls this phenomenon “‘rev- 
olutionary millenarianism and mystical anarchism” and argues that it ex- 
tended clear to the seventeenth-century English Ranters at the time of the 
Puritan Revolution.° 

On a quite different level (and, incidentally, on a higher intellectual 
plane) was the imposing figure of Joachim of Fiore (ca. 1135-1202). Joach- 
imist disciples and other medieval thinkers, according to historian Marjorie 
Reeves, influenced the English and Scottish visionaries of the sixteenth 


° On the idea and history of the last world emperor, see Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, 
pp. 93-126; Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, pp. 320-92; idem., 
Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future, pp. 59-72; Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence, pp. 
38-39. 

* Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, p. 60. 

° “Revolutionary millenarianism drew its strength from a population living on the margin 
of society—peasants without land or with too little land even for subsistence; journeymen 
and unskilled workers living under the continuous threat of unemployment; beggars and 
vagabonds—in fact from the amorphous mass of people who were not simply poor but who 
could find no assured and recognized place in society at all. These people lacked the material 
and emotional support afforded by traditional social groups; their kinship-groups had dis- 
integrated and they were not effectively organized in village communities or in guilds; for 
them there existed no regular, institutionalized methods of voicing their grievances or pressing 
their claims. Instead they waited for a propheta to bind them together in a group of their 
own.” (Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, p. 282.) 

δ Ibid., pp. 287-330. 
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and seventeenth centuries.’ For Joachim, the church itself possessed the 
potentiality to fulfill the conditions for the coming apocalyptic moment. 
He charted a schematic vision of how the end of days was to arrive with 
great clashes of armies, the destruction of the Antichrist, and the rendering 
of the last judgment. Joachimist theory postulated that the Trinity was 
incorporated into the historical process in such a way that from the ac- 
complishments of God the Father and God the Son, there would flow the 
last state (or status) of God the Holy Spirit. In completing the first two 
segments or conditions of life (as embodied in the two covenants, the two 
testaments, and so forth), history was finally to culminate in the third 
status, or what Reeves terms “ἃ new quality of life rather than a third set 
of institutions, a quasimystical state rather than a new age.” It was to be 
a condition of contemplation, not action, with emphasis on the mystic 
St. John, not St. Peter. Joachim went so far as to demonstrate this concept 
graphically in literal and dramatic visual detail in a series of complex 
figurae, depicting the life of man through history in trinitarian configu- 
rations.” 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, Joachim’s ideas spread 
throughout Europe. Charles VIII's Italian expedition in 1494, for example, 
aroused considerable prophetic expectations among those French and Ital- 
ian believers who thought that at long last Charlemagne was beginning 
his awaited return.’® The use of the magical name, Charles, was sufficient 
to echo the long-dead emperor’s name. For example, Italian reformer Sa- 
vonarola feared the French invasion of Florence at first. He proclaimed 
Charles to be Cyrus and not the last-world emperor after all. Instead, he 
was the ally of the Antichrist coming to punish the sinners of the city. 
In the short span of two months, however, Savonarola moved from fear 
to hope, for now Charles seemed to possess messianic powers in sending 
his army to Florence. This possession was confirmed (to Savonarola) when 
Charles peacefully and unexpectedly withdrew his forces at the end of 
November 1494. Moreover, the Florentines began to see themselves and 
their city as divinely chosen to be a new elect to lead the world to salvation, 


7 Reeves, “History and Eschatology: Medieval and Early Protestant Thought in Some 
English and Scottish Writers,” in Medievalia et Humanistica, ed. Paul Maurice Clogan, n.s., 
4 (Denton, Texas: 1973): 99-124; and idem., Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future, pp. 
136-65. See also Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, pp. 108-10. J. G. A. Pocock has argued 
that Joachim’s ideas were not specifically millennialist, although they tended to meet and 
mingle with the millennialist tradition. He says they are analytically separable, because 
Joachim’s appeal to the three conditions of life in the spiritual progress of men was not based 
on the revelations of St. John and the other sources of the Christian eschatology. For our 
purposes, however, because both traditions envision a coming age of perfection and higher 
intellectual and spiritual consciousness, they can be viewed within the same context of other 
millennialist believers. See Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment, p. 45. As for whether such 
a group as the Heresy of the Free Spirit had millennialist tendencies, see the different per- 
spectives in the following: Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages: 308-407 and Lerner, The 
Heresy of the Free Spirit in the Later Middle Ages. 

8 See Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, 1: 69-83, and Reeves, Joachim of Fiore and the 
Prophetic Future, pp. 6, 13-22. 

? Reeves and Hirsch-Reich, The “Figurae” of Joachim of Fiore, especially pp. 1-74. 

10 Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy, pp. 354-58 and idem., Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic 
Future, pp. 85-87. 
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just as in the next century, the English would view themselves as bearing 
the burden of election and their nation as the new Israel." 

In England, Joachim’s ideas were prevalent in the thirteenth through 
the sixteenth centuries.'* In the late thirteenth century, the theologian 
Roger Bacon, for example, speculated that the political and social crises 
created in Europe when the Tartars invaded were directly due to these 
infidels’ support for the Antichrist. Moreover, in his Compendium Studi 
Philosophiae (1272), he demonstrated that he was one of the first of 
Joachim’s disciples to formulate the ideal of and hope for the angelic pope 
who was to do God’s work on earth.’ Joachim never specifically men- 
tioned this ideal, although for Reeves he clearly set forth the foundation 
for later writers, like Bacon, to do so. Some three and one-half centuries 
later, Joachimism is to be found in the work of William Perkins and James 
Maxwell. Perkins, in his Idolatrie of the Last Times (1605), showed that as 
an English Protestant, he could incorporate into his ideas of the millennium 
how the defeat of the Antichrist (by this time, clearly Rome) would lead 
to apocalyptic times.'* James Maxwell, in his Admirable and Notable Proph- 
ecies (1615), saw a prophetic role for England when an English angelic 
agent was to bring on the end of days." 

By the sixteenth century, the authority of the papacy was shaken when 
the Protestant Reformation proclaimed an alternative theological truth that 
challenged the church universal as a political entity exercising divine po- 
litical authority."° The subsequent identification of the papacy with the 
Antichrist (an identification widely associated with Martin Luther’’) and 
heightened millennialist speculation were significant developments in 
England from the end of the sixteenth century to the years of the Puritan 
Revolution.’ The idea that England was the new Israel where something 
unique and divine was about to occur dated from this time.’? The Marian 
exile, John Foxe, for example, in his Actes and Monuments (first published 


™ Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy, pp. 165-84 and Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence, 
pp. 429-52. 

12 Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy, pp. 12-14, 42-44, 46-48, 82-87, 488-89, 499-500. 

13 Ibid., pp. 46-48. 

14 Tbid., pp. 488-89 and see also Reeves, ‘History and Eschatology,” pp. 112-14. 

15 Tbid., pp. 499-500. 

16 Wolin, Politics and Vision, pp. 96-119. 

17 Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, p. 14 and Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revo- 
lution, 1689-1720, pp. 102-03. Christopher Hill, Norman Cohn, and Marjorie Reeves all have 
demonstrated, however, that Luther was not the first to make the connection between the 
pope or the papacy and the Antichrist. See Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, pp. 80-81; 
Hill, Antichrist in Seventeenth-Century England, pp. 6-13; and Reeves, The Influence of Proph- 
ecy, pp. 107-08. 

18 Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution, pp. 19 and 68-69 and idem., 
The Elect Nation, pp. 244-50. 

9 We have already seen evidence of this in James Maxwell’s Admirable and Notable Proph- 
ecies of 1615. Almost exactly one hundred years earlier, an Italian theorist, Silvestro Meuccio, 
adumbrated this special place of England in world history. He suggested in 1516 that Venice 
and England were natural allies in a godly dimension because they were both seafaring 
nations (‘“boni marinarii’”’). They should thus establish a coalition to create a Christian republic 
(“pro republica Christiana’’) for divine purposes. See Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy, pp. 
377-80. 
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in 1554), declared that all of history was subsumed in the struggle of the 
faithful against the Antichrist, and that in this struggle, England was the 
true champion of the faithful.”° The notion that ‘God is English,” as John 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, asserted in 1559, was to be echoed consistently 
by Cromwell 100 years later in the battle against the patently ungodly 
Charles 1.2} 

More important than this linkage of England with a divine historical 
plan was the unbroken politicization of the idea of the millennium: that 
political transformations will accompany human progress toward the last 
days. In the Actes and Monuments, for example, Foxe had written that if 
history were to move toward the millennium, then the fall of the papacy 
and the destruction of the Turkish Empire must take place (this latter to 
permit the return of the Jews to the Holy Land).”* Forty years later, John 
Napier, author of A Plaine Discussion of the Whole Revelation of St. John, 
speculated about the actual time scheme of the political transformations 
that were to occur before the millennium. The discoverer of logarithms, 
this Scotsman from Merchistoun tried to reconcile all numerological spec- 
ulations concerning the seven seals, trumpets, woes, and vials. On the 
basis of his calculations, he concluded that Rome would fall by 1639 and 
the world would end in 1688.” 

Two later writers, Thomas Brightman (1562-1607) and Joseph Mede 
(1586-1668), were influential in cementing the formal link between po- 
litical change and the millennial vision. Cambridge educated and a Bed- 
fordshire rector, Brightman knew that the pope was the Antichrist, and 
that his destruction would not necessarily lead to the millennium. In A 
Revelation in the Revelation (published posthumously in 1615), Brightman 
wrote that the second coming would only occur after several hundred 
years of struggle and chaos. Specific events in English and European his- 
tory had already signified the emptying of some of the vials of wrath that 
John had described in his revelation. Various prophecies had already been 
fulfilled in the Protestant Reformation in England, particularly with the 
actions of Queen Elizabeth against the Roman Catholics. The pouring out 
of the final four vials would herald the destruction of the pope and the 
Turkish Empire as well as the restoration of the Jews to their homeland 


29 Haller, Liberty and Reformation, p. 19; idem., The Elect Nation, p. 136; Webster, The Great 
Instauration, pp. 2-3. 

21 Aylmer’s statement appeared in his tract, An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trewe Subjectes. 
It is cited in Haller, Liberty and Reformation, p. 47 and idem., The Elect Nation, p. 88. On 
Cromwell’s references to the special character of England, see Haller, Liberty and Reformation, 
pp. 328-31. In addition, see Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, p. 34 and Hill, God’s Englishman, 
pp. 203-16. 

22 Capp has argued that Foxe was no millennialist (Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, p. 26). 
For a different view, see Haller, The Elect Nation, pp. 99-102, who shows in Foxe’s Good 
Friday sermon at St. Paul’s Cross in 1590 that Foxe was clearly an adherent to the millennialist 
ideal. For the former view, see also Reeves, “‘History and Eschatology,” pp. 107-08, although 
she claims Foxe was directly influenced by Joachim. 

23 Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, pp. 26-27. Reeves also believes that Napier was no 
millennialist (‘“History and Eschatology,” p. 109). 
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(after their conversion to Christianity). This evolutionary sequence of 
events would be completed in the year 2300 when Christ would come at 
the very end of history.”* 

Writing somewhat later than Brightman was Joseph Mede, fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge and later professor of Greek there. Mede was 
one of the greatest biblical scholars in English history. Like Brightman, 
he worked out a chronology of events that would lead to the end of time. 
In the Clavis Apocalyptica, first published in 1627 (and in English trans- 
lation in 1643), he too envisioned the emptying of the seven vials as 
symbols of political events. The fourth vial had been poured at the moment 
of the outbreak of the Thirty Years War. The rest were to follow in pre- 
dictable order: the fifth would be the destruction of the Antichrist; the 
sixth the conversion of the Jews and the fall of the Turkish Empire; and 
the seventh nothing less than the final judgment that would conclude 
with the thousand-year reign of Jesus Christ.*? Though Brightman saw 
Christ’s return in the year 2300, Mede’s teaching was that the world would 
first enter into a sudden, total transformation before the second coming. 

This idea is also found in the thought of a popular Rhineland ency- 
clopedist, John Henry (Johannes Heinrich) Alsted, who had written that 
the “upward movement” of the Protestant church was inevitable, al- 
though this movement had only begun in 1517 (the year of Luther’s 
Ninety-Five Theses). In his Diatribe de Mille Annis Apocalyptica (like 
Mede’s work, first published in 1627 in Latin, in 1643 in English trans- 
lation), he interpreted scripture and political events to mean that a thou- 
sand-year reign of the righteous was due on earth, and this reign was to 
begin in 1694 after the final vial had been emptied.”° 

These ideas of the movement of historical events and political change 
toward the millennium prevailed throughout the seventeenth century. 
They reached their height in England especially in the period from 1640 
to the end of the Civil War.*’ John Archer, whose ideas placed him be- 
tween the spiritual vision of Mede and the political ideology of the Fifth 
Monarchy men, wrote in The Personall Reign of Christ Upon Earth (1642), 
that he expected the conversion of the Jews in 1650 or 1656 and the fall 


*4 Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, p. 29; Garrett, Respectable Folly, p. 123; Lamont, Godly 
Rule, pp. 49-50, 94; Reeves, “History and Eschatology,” pp. 109-111; Peter Toon, “The 
Latter-Day Glory,” in Puritans, The Millennium and the Future of Israel: Puritan Eschatology, 
1600-1660, ed. Peter Toon (Cambridge: 1970), pp. 26-30; Webster, The Great Instauration, 
p. 11. Lamont has termed Brightman the most influential millennialist writer of the English 
seventeenth century. Webster disagrees, saying that Mede was. 

*° Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 76-77. See also Davidson, The Logic of Millennial 
Thought, pp. 43-48, 51-55 and Garrett, Respectable Folly, p. 123. 

26 Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, pp. 29-30; Clouse, “The Rebirth of Millenarianism,” in 
Puritans, The Millennium and the Future of Israel, pp. 53-60; Hill, Antichrist in Seventeenth- 
Century England, pp. 28-29; Trevor-Roper, ‘Three Foreigners,” in Religion, Reformation and 
Social Change, pp. 246-48; Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 80-81; Webster, The Great 
Instauration, p. 13. 

*7 Lamont, Godly Rule, p. 182; Hill, The World Turned Upside Down, pp. 278-91; Toon, 
“Conclusion,” in Puritans, The Millennium and the Future of Israel, p. 128. 
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of the papacy in 1660, both to be followed by Christ’s return in 1666 
along with the restoration of the saints.** This speculation fitted neatly 
into Brightman’s earlier calculation that Rome would fall around 1650 and 
the Antichrist would be overthrown in 1686, although Brightman had 
allowed that some 700 years must pass before the final end.” 

Historians of this period hold that political millennialism flourished 
during the frenetic period of the English Civil War and even the Inter- 
regnum. They have argued that after the restoration of the Stuart line in 
1660, the impulse to rely on millennialist understanding and apocalyptic 
ideas radically declined. In his pioneering study of these themes, Ernest 
Lee Tuveson has claimed that over time the millennium gradually became 
secularized so that by the early eighteenth century, it had been trans- 
formed into the modern idea of progress. No longer God’s paradise on 
earth, the millennium became a domesticated utopia, a better state of the 
present society. Providential history and the prophetic tradition that ex- 
plained that history were now converted into the Enlightenment idea of 
natural law.°° 

It is not unusual to find, therefore, a recent historian like William Lamont 
suggesting that after 1660 English millennialism became a creed for 
cranks.*’ Christopher Hill has explicitly stated that ‘Antichrist died in 
1660,” by which he means that the respectability of millennialist ideas 
had declined or died out by that time. Hill quickly adds that in the years 
immediately following 1760, and especially after 1789, “‘many English 
millenarians proclaimed that the French Revolution had ushered in the 
latter days; the fall of the papacy, the destruction of the Turkish Empire, 
and the return of the Jews were eagerly expected.”** In the meantime, 
other commentators have noticed a continuity in the ideas of the mid- 
seventeenth-century millennialists and their late eighteenth-century coun- 
terparts. Margaret C. Jacob has suggested that after the restoration in 1660, 
the belief in a secular millennium (an earthly paradise as opposed to a 
heavenly one) did not die, but lasted at least until the 1720s. A state of 
perfection on earth became an integral component of Anglican political 
conservatism. A group of Anglican clergymen, led mainly by the followers 
of Robert Boyle, used millennialist ideas in conjunction with Newtonian 
scientific principles to promote only those changes they thought would 
lead to political stability in England. These changes were to be founded 
on the moral and political authority of the Church of England, the only 


8 Capp, ‘Extreme Millenarianism,” in Puritans, The Millennium and the Future of Israel, 
p. 66; Hill, Antichrist in Seventeenth-Century England, pp. 28-29; Reeves, ‘‘History and Es- 
chatology,”’ p. 117; Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 85-87; Webster, The Great Instau- 
ration, pp. 13-14. 

29 Hill, Antichrist in Seventeenth-Century England, pp. 26-27. 

°° Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 133-40, 153-203. 

>! Lamont, Godly Rule, p. 182 and Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, p. 143. 

52 Hill, Antichrist in Seventeenth-Century England, pp. 164-65. 
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institution that could guarantee the faithful’s entry into the coming 
paradise.*° 

Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the Earth, worked out the same 
speculative time frame for the millennium as had his predecessors Bright- 
man, Mede, Alsted, and Archer. It would appear probably some time at 
the end of the nineteenth century. In 1706, William Whiston, Boyle lecturer 
for 1707, declared in An Essay on the Revelation of Saint John that the beast 
would be slain as early as 1716. When his prediction failed to materialize, 
he neither despaired nor changed his mind. In the thirties and forties, he 
was still convinced that the millennial paradise was imminent, perhaps 
only some twenty years off.**In the millennial faith of latitudinarians like 
Burnet and Whiston, there was a major shift away from the idea of political 
change as an actively sought-after goal of human history. For them, change 
was legitimate only when it directly enhanced the moral and political 
authority of the English church. These political moderates were careful 
to emphasize that no major political and social transformations would 
occur either in the movement of events toward the millennium or in the 
millennial paradise itself. Hence, no major readjustments were to arise in 
the social and political structure of the old or new earth. These churchmen, 
influenced by Newton, believed in the new mechanical philosophy which 
preached the uniformity of those mathematical principles concerning the 
atomic structure of matter and the aetherial active agents that vitalized 
it. Newtonianism was to be used by men such as themselves as an in- 
strument to destroy the Antichrist and thereby prepare the way for a 
spiritual reformation that would remain eternally under the guardianship 
of the Church of England.” The secularization of the millennium, for 
Margaret Jacob, becomes, then, a justification for the church’s political 
control. It is therefore something quite different from the pure millennialist 
speculation of the previous century. Seventeenth-century radical millen- 
nialist enthusiasts had proclaimed that they alone could bring in the new 
age of redemption. With Burnet and Whiston, in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth and well into the eighteenth centuries, political millennialism 
moderated the tone of what ought to be or could be achieved to accomplish 
God’s work on earth. 


°° Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revolution, pp. 103. 

Ὁ Ibid., pp. 132-33 and p. 133, n. 87; also Redwood, Reason, Ridicule, and Religion, pp. 
117-26. Burnet published the Sacred Theory of the Earth in two separate parts, each in a Latin 
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See Jacob and Lockwood, ‘Political Millenarianism and Burnet’s Sacred Theory,” Science 
Studies, 2 (1972): pp. 265-97 and Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, p. 117-26. On Burnet 
and Whiston, see Davidson, The Logic of Millennial Thought, pp. 86-93 and on the influence 
of Boyle, see Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revolution, pp. 32-33; Jacob, ‘Boyle's 
Circle in the Protectorate: Revelation, Politics, and the Millennium,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, 38 (January, 1977): 131-40; idem., Robert Boyle and the English Revolution; Redwood, 
Reason, Ridicule, and Religion, pp. 103-09; Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 113-16. 

°° Jacob, The Newtonians and the English Revolution, p. 137. 
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But although the vision of achieving the millennium became increas- 
ingly domesticated by the 1720s, the question is what happened to mil- 
lennialism from that point to the late eighteenth century. Clarke Garrett 
argues that there was never a break in English millennialism from the 
seventeenth to the late eighteenth centuries, although his concern is prin- 
cipally to analyze millennialism in the French revolutionary years.*° More- 
over, some historians of American ideas have held that in the United 
States from the 1740s to the 1790s, there was a genuine tie between the 
perception of political transformations and the coming glory. Three in 
particular, James West Davidson, Nathan O. Hatch, and Henry F. May, 
have shown that in this period in American history, the cause of liberty 
became not only a civic duty, but a sacred cause as well. Breaking away 
from those who have tried to keep theological speculation and political 
ideology separate, they have convincingly argued that there was a de- 
monstrable impact of theological ideas on political thought.°’” The “signs 
of the times,” they say, were viewed by late-century ideologues within 
an apocalyptic historical framework. 

Aside from these exceptions, many historians still characterize the in- 
tellectual life of the time as primarily a struggle between the vestiges of 
Christian faith and the new scientific thought, with the former clearly 
falling into a secondary, if not at times defeated, position. The point is 
not that Christ was rejected or betrayed in the Enlightenment, but that 
religious institutions and explanations were slowly moved from the cen- 
trality of life to its periphery.*® As a result, studies of late eighteenth- 
century English political thought have not totally ignored the millennialist 
overtones, but have only briefly alluded to them. 

What Hatch, however, has taught us about eighteenth-century America 
was also true for eighteenth-century England: when the radical, sectarian 
use of political millennialism came to an end in the seventeenth century, 
ideas of the future last days were not simply converted into the secular 
idea of progress or a creed for cranks. Indeed, as J. F. C. Harrison and 
Todd M. Endelman have shown, English popular culture was thoroughly 
immersed in millennial expectations in these years.*’ Thus, the continuity 
of political millennialism was clearly not broken and did not end with 
Jacob’s Anglican latitudinarians, either. This continuity can be found in 
no better place than in the political ideas of the great physico-theologian, 
David Hartley (1705-57), who understood the politics of the millennium 
with the same moderation as his immediate Anglican predecessors. His 


36 Garrett, Respectable Folly, pp. 121-43. But see also Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment, 
Ρ. 403. 

3” Davidson, The Logic of the Millennium; Hatch, The Sacred Cause of Liberty; Maclear, ‘““The 
Republic and the Millennium,” in The Religion of the Republic, ed., Elwyn A. Smith (Phila- 
delphia: 1971); May, The Enlightenment in America. 

38 See, for example, Gay, The Enlightenment. 

39 Harrison, The Second Coming; Endelman, The Jews of Georgian England, 1714-1830; and 
Schwartz, The French Prophets. 
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significance is that he can be seen as someone who carried the dual ideas 
of political change and the millennium into the mid-eighteenth century, 
transmitting them to a succeeding generation of Englishmen, like Price 
and Priestley. 

In his monumental work published in 1749, Observations on Man, His 
Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations, Hartley presented his interpretation 
of the coming millennium and its political components. It was to be her- 
alded in the “world politick’’ and the ‘‘world natural” by a series of po- 
litical and natural upheavals. He did not, however, relegate all or the 
major part of these political upheavals to the destruction of the papacy 
or the fall of the Turkish Empire. He went considerably further by de- 
veloping a rather detailed image of the dissolution of all civil and eccle- 
siastical authority. 

To prove that certain changes were necessary before the end of time, 
Hartley employed two kinds of proof. First, like earlier millennialists, his 
chief authority was scripture. He industriously searched the Bible for clues 
concerning the inevitable movement of history. Second, he placed scrip- 
ture aside and strove to determine the truth of a given prophecy by ex- 
amining the real world around him. This tendency is significant, because 
it fell exactly in line with his adherence to the psychological principle of 
the association of ideas. His use of this principle clearly places him well 
within the English empiricist tradition. He was convinced that man gath- 
ered ideas through sensation and experience. But this did not mean that 
his reliance on scripture contradicted his belief in the associative principle. 
Indeed, his empiricism and his millennialism were inextricably linked in 
the following way. As ideas in the mind were accumulated through man’s 
sensory faculties, knowledge increased through the principle of associa- 
tion, as Gay and Locke had earlier demonstrated. This principle was op- 
erative only within men, and not external to them. It was an internal 
psychological mechanism that led men to the highest intellectual and 
spiritual pinnacle attainable by human beings, namely the love of God 
and the greatest development of their moral sense.*° From the basis of 
observable facts (and this principle of association), Hartley thought he 
could prove, empirically, the genuineness and fulfillment of biblical proph- 


τ Cragg, Reason and Authority in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 216-17; Feig, ‘Two Early 
Works by David Hartley,’”’ Journal of the History of Philosophy, 19 (April, 1981): 173-89; 
Garrett, Respectable Folly, p. 127; Klein, A History of Scientific Psychology, pp. 613-37; Oberg, 
“David Hartley and the Association of Ideas,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 37 (July, 1976): 
441-53; idem., ‘““The Progress Toward the Perfection of Man,” pp. 51-102; Willey, The 
Eighteenth-Century Background, pp. 136-54. Hartley pointed out that he derived the principle 
of the association of ideas from the Rev. John Gay who had written a Dissertation Concerning 
the Fundamental Principles of Virtue or Morality. This work was “‘prefixed to Mr. Archdeacon 
Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s Origins of Evil.” See Hartley, Observations on Man, 
His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations, 1: v. For the background of this derivation, see 
Kallich, The Association of Ideas and Critical Theory in Eighteenth-Century England, especially 
pp. 115-32. 
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ecy, especially that which focused on the political changes said to precede 
the millennium.*' 

He was certain, therefore, that the dissolution of all civil governments 
would occur because the prophets had foretold it. But he also wrote that 
men could observe in all existing governments the presence of an insidious 
corruption that was slowly destroying each of them. All governments were 
composed of “jarring elements,’”” which included the “splendor, luxury, 
self-interest, martial glory, etc.” that have been regarded as essential “‘in 
Christian governments.” These were all corruptions that were completely 
opposed to “the meek, humble, self-denying spirit of Christianity.”” Yet, 
despite the presence of these jarring elements, Christianity would ulti- 
mately win out and “the present form of the government must be dis- 
solved.’ This dissolution was a natural and inevitable consequence of 
their predetermined doom, revealed in the prophetic literature of the Bible. 
Governments would all collapse at the moment when the final call of the 
world to Christ would signify the end of evil (Hartley’s jarring elements 
again), and hence the end of all worldly government. 

Although he was unclear when these dissolutions would occur, Hartley 
was certain that the millennium was imminent. Here he looked to the 
authority of his own observation of facts. New governments generally 
seemed to rise from the ruins of old ones; but this cycle of governments 
could not now continue with the current regimes in power. Once these 
existing governments fell, the next regeneration in the political world 
would be divinely controlled because “it may be easily seen that the 
situation of things in the great world is very different from what it has 
ever been before.’”’ Hartley refused to conjecture how different life would 
be or precisely when the millennium would come, because such a pro- 
jection was only speculative and beyond man’s current knowledge. More- 
over, the scriptures had not specifically revealed these things. Any guess 
concerning the time “‘would be great rashness to affirm.’” Men must 
now wait and maintain their faith in the impending doom of civil estab- 
lishments. 

As for the dissolution of ecclesiastical orders, Hartley employed the 
same scriptural and empirical authority to conclude that their final demise 
was as certain as the civil. Again, he refused to speculate when men might 
expect the termination of these orders, for such knowledge was beyond 
sensory experience, and it was not noted in scripture. He only reiterated 
that the present age was the last age of the world. The facts proved that 
all church governments were doomed, and not merely the papacy as earlier 
millennialists had asserted. His image here was essentially much broader 
and more sweeping. All Christian church governments were going to end, 
even those for whose exemption the most fervent prayers were said. Their 


*) Marsh, “The Second Part of Hartley’s System,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 20 (April, 
1959): 264-73. 
12 Hartley, Observations on Man, 2: 366-67. 
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internal evils and corruptions as well as their future dissolution could, 
once again, be observed, because “they have all left the true, pure, simple 
religion; and teach for doctrines the commandments of men.” These 
churches were like the “merchants of the earth,” for they had “set up a 
kingdom of this world, abounding riches, temporal power, and external 
pomp.” Their spirit was ladened with dogma, thus causing them to per- 
secute those who refused to follow their doctrines or those who refused 
to “worship the image which they have set up.” Worst of all, “they all 
neglect Christ’s command of preaching the gospel to all nations.” Not 
surprisingly, it was the papacy that was in the most degenerate condition. 
But “all the rest have copied her example, more or less. They have all 
received money, like Gehazi; and therefore the leprosy of Naaman will 
cleave to them, and to their seed forever.”” This impurity is a “natural 
cause of their downfall. The corrupt governors of the several churches 
will ever oppose the true gospel, and in so doing will bring ruin upon 
themselves.” 

Linked to the dissolution of the ecclesiastical orders was one other po- 
litical event that earlier millennialists had also found quite crucial: the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine. Since the destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem by the Roman emperor Titus, the Jews “have remained in 
a desolate state.’’ Prophetic revelation aside, Hartley now claimed he could 
show how their restoration was possible. Here he searched for empirical 
authority to demonstrate the truth of scriptural prophecy. First, after all 
these centuries, the Jews still remained a distinct people, a nation apart, 
no matter where they had resided. Providence had obviously reserved 
them ‘for some signal favour, after they have suffered the due chastise- 
ment.’’ Moreover, they could be found in all countries of the world and 
clearly expected to return to the Holy Land. In addition, they had been 
a universally dispossessed people, without landed property, because most 
of their possessions consisted chiefly of money and jewels. Their removal 
to Palestine would be greatly eased, then, because they would not have 
to dispose of any real property. 

The dissolution of civil and ecclesiastical governments would herald the 
impending return of the Jews to the Holy Land. Just as the Roman de- 
struction of the temple directly occasioned the preaching of the gospel to 
the gentiles, the destruction of all governments in Christendom “may 
contribute to the restoration of the Jews, and both together bring on the 
final publication and prevalence of the true religion.” But certainly their 
restoration would probably not be the actual end of time or the moment 
for Christ’s reappearance. The final moment itself was reserved for the 
conversion to Christianity of all peoples everywhere. The restoration of 
the Jews, coming after the dissolution of civil and church governments 
in Hartley’s time scheme, would stimulate the movement of events 
through time and would “have the greatest effect in alarming mankind, 
and opening their eyes.’’ This day was not far off, not merely because the 
prophetic writings of scripture have demonstrated it, but also because the 
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conditions of the earth were observably in a state of political readiness. 
Indeed, ‘“some glimmerings of the day begin already to shine in the hearts 
of all” true believers, for they clearly were capable of properly interpreting 
the unfolding events of the world. 

Hartley seems to have attempted to verify the fulfillment of scripture 
in a highly scholarly manner by consistently referring to observable, con- 
temporary events. This is not to say that he refused to admit anything 
that he could not verify through sensation and experience. He was certain, 
for example, that the end of the earth was to come in a great conflagration, 
just as Thomas Burnet before him had projected. Hartley had only the 
authority of scripture on which to base such a conjecture, and he freely 
used it: “thus St. Peter says, that the earth must be burnt up, before we 
are to expect a new heaven, and new earth.” But this speculation was 
ultimately foreign to Hartley’s overall approach to what men could know 
with certainty. The inevitable movement of historical events to the mil- 
lennium “may be inferred both from the prophecies, and from the nature 
of the thing,” the “‘nature of the thing” being what man learned from his 
observations, sensations, and experience.** Prophecy only revealed the 
bare outlines of what the future held in store. It was left to men to de- 
termine which events actually fulfilled prophetic revelation. 

This same scholarly and intellectual approach to prophecy was followed 
two decades later by Richard Price and Joseph Priestley, two late eigh- 
teenth-century English ministers who carried on the millennialist tradition 
in a highly serious fashion. Two major assumptions underlie the present 
consideration of their political ideologies. First, their belief in apocalyptic 
history profoundly influenced their view of politics. As it was characteristic 
of Enlightenment thinkers to believe in progress, they too thought the 
world was inevitably improving. But their understanding of social and 
political perfectibility was distinctive insofar as they believed that this 
progress was directly controlled and guided by Providence who gave to 
men, collectively and individually, the responsibility to create the con- 
ditions for the millennium. This progress was inevitable only because God 
had ordained it. On the other hand, it was intrinsically human, because 
men as citizens themselves were to achieve it through the orderly devel- 
opment of their political institutions and intellectual capabilities. 

The second assumption has to do with the way in which Price’s and 
Priestley’s political ideologies might be defined.** They clearly shared a 
common set of values and assumptions about English politics and agreed 
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on the way these fitted into their overall millennialism. From their study 
of scripture, they saw how certain events in the world (past, present, and 
future) had a specific contextual meaning that they placed with ease in 
an apocalyptic framework. Perceiving this pattern in all human events, 
they set themselves to contemplate the best ways to organize government 
and to teach men their duty to hasten the inevitable end of time.” 

Their view of England’s past was always expressed in the context of 
the revealed prophecies. Their understanding of human history allowed 
them to accept certain myths about the English ancient constitution as it 
had once been and as it was in their own time. As for the future, the 
prophetic and the providential motivated them to assert that the course 
of English political development was in the grand scheme of human in- 
tellectual and political progress. They easily related the prophetic inspi- 
ration of scripture to an ideal system of republican politics. When the 
unexpected occurred, like the revolutions in America and France and the 
rise of a vocal, articulate minority who hoped to reform the English con- 
stitution, their reading of apocalyptic history taught them that theirs was 
a hopeful time for the imminent arrival of the latter days of glory and 
magnificence. 

A central, yet seemingly contradictory, premise underlay their repub- 
licanism and their millennialism. Political change occurred at two levels 
of the historical process: first, because God simply desired it to occur; 
second, because men who are citizens were best capable of deciding how 
to accomplish it.*° Both Price and Priestley worked out a conceptual frame- 
work to unite these two diverse elements which might be termed the 
cosmic and human control of political transformations. This unity occurred 
within the dual context of an overarching view of history and a profound 
concern for the question of how they could assess the actual manner in 
which changes took place in time. The first or cosmic aspect of the premise 
holds that God alone cosmically or divinely controls the movement of 
time and events that fills time, and that these events move in an ineluctable 
pattern according to some preconceived plan that God devised at the 
beginning of time. At a moment some time in the future, the earth, as it 
is now known, is to end, the time and circumstances of this eschaton 
being known only to God. In the meantime, the process presents itself 
under a quite different aspect, which invites an entirely separate mode of 
analysis, for this aspect is not God-centered, but confined to the realm of 
human activity and conduct. This part of the premise gives man the power 
and the ability to create his own collective destiny. The mode of thought 
appropriate to it, rooted in custom and tradition, is postulated on the 
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principle that man’s political and social development has reached its pres- 
ent stage because of his own past history that he alone has forged. 

The two parts of this premise were reconcilable in the minds of re- 
publican millennialists like Price and Priestley for two major reasons. First, 
they simply accepted on an equal basis the truth of both the cosmic and 
human elements of political change. As a result, the potential tension 
between the two ends of the spectrum was never made explicit in their 
writings. Their view generally was that men as citizens had sufficient free 
will to guide their own lives and their political society. But they were 
limited to the degree that beyond and above the world of politics and 
society a reigning supreme being had formulated a higher plan of human 
history. Yet, Price and Priestley really failed to recognize the tension be- 
tween the two opposed poles because both the cosmic and human modes 
of understanding political change bore the stamp of a reformist view of 
history. Reform may be janus-faced in that it may refer to a conservative 
or traditionalist view that essentially looks to a past of lost, but recoverable, 
perfection, or it may be progressive in the sense that it looks to a future 
time of improvement and perfectibility. Price’s and Priestley’s view of 
reform fitted the latter perspective, but it was a perspective always clouded 
by their millennialism. Their continued emphasis on reformation allowed 
them to reconcile the contending ends of the tension, however unconscious 
such a reconciliation may have been. 

The cosmic view was stimulated principally by men’s encounter with 
those prophetic portions of Christian revelation where the unfolding 
course of human history could be examined and explained. In the idea 
that God had created and controlled the entire universe lay the notion of 
the general future pattern of historical development, a pattern that was 
to terminate when men had fulfilled their adamic potential in an apoca- 
lyptic rebirth. Until the failure of the Puritan revolution in the mid-sev- 
enteenth century, some Englishmen conceived of this rebirth as ‘‘the latter- 
day glory,” or the establishment of the fifth and last monarchy (of Christ). 
It was to be a sacred affair, for once this earth was obliterated, “ἃ new 
heaven and a new earth” was to arise from the ashes of the old. The true 
city of God would be established, and Christ would reign forever without 
the threat of satanic forces to his virtuous and holy rule. In the late sev- 
enteenth century, however, a shift away from the emphasis on the sacred 
and godly manifestation of the coming millennium began to occur in light 
of the discoveries of Newtonian science and the rise of the new mechanical 
philosophy.*” 


*”? See Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 82-112, where he shows that the ‘new Je- 
rusalem of St. John and his fellow visionaries of the Apocalypse received at least in part a 
new superstructure derived from a radically new concept of nature. With the revival of 
chiliasm and the emergence of the new science, moreover, the Western Christian world took 
the first step away from the ideal of world-transcendence toward that of world-reform. The 
destined goal of humanity, succeeding generations were to believe, is not to escape from 
this irremediably evil universe which is itself to disappear in time but rather to achieve a 
happier state on earth accompanied by a fuller realization of the great hidden goods which 
the universe must contain within itself” (p. 112). 
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In the Newtonian scientific worldview, this new mechanical philosophy 
projected an image of the world as matter in motion. Matter and motion 
were conceived as the two major components of all phenomena in the 
universe. Motion was the movement of minute particles, of which all 
matter consisted, and these particles, called atoms, collided in space. Mo- 
tion was carefully differentiated from matter in a way that identified the 
power (or what Newton referred to as the “‘active principles”) behind 
motion as originating in God. Providence, or God in history and matter, 
was the harmonizing force bringing unity to the operation of the universe. 
He was responsible both for the creation and the preservation of matter 
and motion (or motion in bodies). For Newton, the world was not eternal, 
but was in a continual process of decay and regeneration. Matter inher- 
ently consisted of vis inertiae, or those passive principles in bodies when 
there was an absence of motion.*® 

The problem for the eighteenth-century scientist was to determine the 
providential modus operandi of infusing matter with motion, with those 
vitalizing powers.*? The new mechanical philosophy held that this infusion 
occurred because of certain natural laws or rules, discoverable by human 
reason. Men’s task was to discern the nature and content of these laws, 
and in so doing, understand the godly forces governing nature and human 
history. The impact of these ideas on millennialist thought was consid- 
erable. The power of God vitalized the world to the extent that his spirit 
infused life into dead matter. These ideas transformed the vision of the 
future paradise of the millennium into an image considerably less oth- 
erworldly, because it domesticated the millennium so that it became a 
general progressivist view of historical development.°’ The new paradise 
to come was now not to be a heavenly new Israel of a new elect nation, 
but rather one that was deeply secular, yet no less profoundly providential. 
God as immanent Providence remained a personified presence of the di- 
vine emanation in history. Only his kingdom was now brought into an 
earthly context. 

The human mode of historical understanding seemingly conflicts with 
the cosmic notion of history, for it emphasizes the place of man in the 
role of designer of his own destiny. This mode in English historical thought 
is embodied in the ideology of the ancient constitution and its ideal of 
balanced political perfection as it emerged from a distant past.*' This ideal 
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presumed that the perfected political relationships of English mixed gov- 
ernment were rooted in the balanced equilibrium of king, lords, and com- 
mons, and that the constitution originated at a time far beyond the con- 
temporary historical consciousness. It did not necessarily have a pure pro- 
gressivist content, because it was founded on an ideal pattern of past 
political relationships, which had to be recaptured in a contemporary 
setting. 

In their reconciliation of the cosmic and human elements involved in 
the tension of political change, Price and Priestley argued that the future 
millennium was true as prophetically revealed and that the republic con- 
sisted of the desirable political mixture of the one, the few, and the many, 
as ideally practiced in English government. They were convinced that the 
movement of time and events, hence progress, was pushed forward only 
by the ability of men as citizens to give due regard to this pattern of 
balanced, past perfection. The single stimulative force in human history 
binding past to future was Providence; but it was a Providence that never 
acted alone in history. God acted through his created instruments, men, 
who would make deliberative political changes to improve their own lot 
and to enhance the conditions for the coming glory. By accepting as real 
both the divine and earthly elements of the tension, Price and Priestley 
gave to both man and God a role in the historical development of political 
society. They thus maintained a reformist perspective of this society and 
were always critical of the established order when they saw governmental 
infringements on human liberty. This shared vision of a promising and 
promised future was reflected in their own personal histories as well. 

Both men were raised in middle-class families with strict Calvinist ties.°? 
These families were characterized by at least one imposing parental figure 
(for Price, his father; for Priestley, his aunt), who created home environ- 
ments of deep piety and outward devotion. Both experienced early and 
irrevocable challenges to their personal Calvinist views, challenges that 
eventually motivated Price to adopt the Arian and Priestley the Socinian 
form of Unitarianism.°’ Moreover, they were both educated in dissenting 
academies: Price in Moorsfield where he studied with the famous scientist 
John Eames; Priestley in Daventry, at an academy founded in 1729 in 
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Northampton by Philip Doddridge, one of the great eighteenth-century 
dissenting educators.°* 

Following their respective graduations (Price in 1744; Priestley in 1755), 
they taught at academies or preached to congregations. Price is best re- 
membered as the preacher for some thirty years in the Chapel on the 
Green in Stoke Newington, as a tutor in Hackney at the New College 
which he helped found in 1787, and as preacher at the Gravel-Pit Meeting 
there. Priestley was a minister at various times in four separate towns in 
the Midlands, chiefly in Birmingham, where he arrived in 1780, but which 
he was forced to flee after the infamous Church and King riots of 1791 
that were largely directed at him.*’ During his last three years in England, 
before he sailed for America, he took on the responsibilities of his now- 
deceased friend Price as tutor at Hackney and preacher at Gravel-Pit. 

In addition, both men were directly connected with William Fitzmaur- 
ice-Petty, second earl of Shelburne, later (after 1794) the first marquis of 
Lansdowne. Price had first been introduced to Shelburne shortly after he 
had read Price’s Dissertations, published in 1767. Thereafter, a long, in- 
timate relationship was established between the two, a relationship that 
eventually led Shelburne, during his brief administration (July, 1782—Feb- 
ruary, 1783), to seek advice from Price on the problem of the national 
debt. Somewhat earlier Price had introduced Priestley to Shelburne and 
helped negotiate what turned out to be Priestley’s ill-fated connection 
with Shelburne as his librarian, confidant, and tutor to his children. 

These similarities in background did not mean they shared the same 
ideas on all subjects. Their debate about the nature of matter serves to 
illustrate this fact, but it does so in a way that shows that their differences 
had little impact on their millennialist positions. For Priestley, science and 
scientific inquiry contributed to growing human understanding of the 
mysteries of the universe and the nature of God’s plan of history. The 
scientist, must inquire into all aspects of the natural world in an effort to 
unlock the truths of nature.°° In undertaking this duty, Priestley sought 
to investigate the world’s materiality, because he was convinced that all 
matter on earth was permeated by God and that the world was filled with 
the power and force of a providential omnipotence. In the course of his 
inquiry, he abandoned the idea that matter possessed the quality of solidity 
in what he called in his history of vision and light ‘the mutual penetration 
of matter.’’”’ In conceiving matter as penetrable, he later concluded in his 
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Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit (1777) that the Cartesian dualism 
of matter and mind was erroneous because man’s mind and soul were 
actually part of man’s material being and at death both died and putrified. 
These ideas greatly angered Price. He claimed that Christianity rested on 
the principle that the soul slept, awaiting resurrection for eternal life. But 
Priestley thought otherwise, that the truth of the resurrection and man’s 
existence in a future state rested on the reality of the soul’s death and its 
miraculous rebirth. 

Although his express purpose in writing the Disquisitions was to prove 
that there would be a resurrection, he also demonstrated his presumption 
that the mind had unlimited potential power because of the bond that 
related matter to spirit, hence to God. God had created a world of mere 
matter, including mind and soul, a world infused with the divine spirit 
in a way that made it a virtual expression of the divine. All earthly matter 
consisted of those minute particles in space that were surrounded by 
spheres of vital force. Everything was part of this material world of nature, 
but the extraordinary thing was that the amount of this matter was in- 
significant. In a passage made famous by his articulation of the “nut-shell’”’ 
theory of matter, Priestley wrote that “411 the solid matter in the solar 
system might be contained within a nut-shell, there is so great a proportion 
of void space within the substance of most solid bodies.’” Matter possessed 
no solidity, and God and his creation had become one: “both the creating 
mind, and the created substance, are equally destitute of solidity and 
impenetrability.’”°° 

As matter possessed inherent, indwelling powers consisting of life forces 
and vital qualities, so man reflected this vitality, for “every thing is done 
by the Divine power” and there should be no objection of ‘‘every thing 
being the divine power.” The hypothesis of this intrinsic bond between 
matter and spirit inevitably meant that “every thing is the Divine power,” 
although not the Deity himself, for “every inferior intelligent being has 
a consciousness distinct from that of the Supreme Intelligence.”’””’ 

The idea that everything was the divine power serves to explain that 
Priestley’s scientific interest in electricity, vision, light, physics, and chem- 
istry illustrates his curiosity in spirit-filled, immaterial forms. Like other 
scientists of his day in both England and France, he was struck by certain 
phenomena when he experimented with air (or airs, since he believed in 
their plurality). He observed for example, that air was part of the me- 
chanical process of life. Although he did not know why, he noted in an 
experiment in 1772 that a plant restored air so that it could support animal 
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life after that air had been “injured by a candle.’’° This important dis- 
covery, which he did not understand, explained the economy of nature: 
the use of carbon dioxide by plants for their survival as they gave off 
oxygen (a principle Priestley never accepted); animals simply reversed this 
process. Some seven years later, he found that light, when emitting its 
rays on water, produced pure air. “If the water naturally contains fixed 
air [that is, carbon dioxide],’’ he hypothesized, ‘yet in consequence of this 
exposure to the light it is all dissipated, and the natural residium of it 
becomes pure dephlogisticated air [pure oxygen].’’°’ Phlogiston, or putrid 
effluvium, was a natural substance that was clearly harmful to animals, 
but something obviously worked chemically to purify vitiated air and to 
absorb or clean out the putrid substances. Animals breathed dephlogis- 
ticated air and expelled fixed air, plants the opposite. Priestley’s ultimate 
evaluation of the nature and composition of matter (after all, airs to him 
were material substances containing certain life-giving qualities) is con- 
tained in the Disquisitions where he “‘scientifically’” proved to his own 
satisfaction the presence in the natural world of certain godly attributes 
and the way life was inspired by man’s immutable bond to God. 

In the meantime, Richard Price agreed that all matter consisted of par- 
ticles in space, but he denied that their sole substance was pure energy 
and the forces of attraction and repulsion. Having been so deeply influ- 
enced by the Cambridge Platonists, Price subscribed to the Cartesian dual- 
ism of matter and mind. The material particles in space were actually 
“void of pore, and as such, endued with resistance and impenetrability, 
and capable of receiving and communicating motion by impulse.” Matter 
contained no inherent power of motion, but only the ability to be moved 
by it. Priestley’s assessment of matter was, therefore, “οὗ no use,” because 
he had asserted only that matter possessed the power of attraction and 
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repulsion. If Priestley had been right, then matter ‘must, therefore, be 
nothing,”” because these powers meant that it was only spatial and 
without mass. Actually matter was a torpid and passive substance, said 
Price, that required the presence of an external, foreign cause (God) to 
vitalize it. 

But Priestley persevered in his argument that matter contained an in- 
dwelling force, power, or spirit. Thus, if everything possessed a vital, or 
godly, quality, then evil manifested on earth could be explained just as 
Priestley had always explained it, namely as the mere appearance of evil, 
where in reality it was a good beyond human understanding. Human 
mistreatment of other human beings and natural disasters were both really 
for a greater good of all, even if men did not know what God’s intentions 
were for such events. 

With this naive faith in the future good to be realized in all evil, Priestley 
rationalized all the tragedies he witnessed in the world and that touched 
him personally, from the European wars of devastation to his own per- 
sonal losses in England and America. The material world did not much 
matter anyway, since men would soon enjoy the spectacle and benefi- 
cences of a future life. This faith poured over into his epistemological 
beliefs: as he believed in the revelation given those specially inspired men, 
the prophets, so he believed that all men were in a sense inspired as well. 
They all possessed a touch of godliness in that their material selves were 
insignificant in face of the vital, godly qualities that kept them alive. The 
seat of human inspiration was the mind, and its potentiality to acquire 
knowledge and to understand divine mysteries made men similar to the 
prophets of old. Men had received no direct revelatory messages, as the 
prophets had, but they were still obliged to inquire into every facet of 
human life to prepare themselves for the end of time through the asso- 
ciation of ideas (as Hartley had earlier taught). 

Such a power of human development was made possible by the very 
nature and constitution of man’s own being. Surely his mind was made 
of material substance, for that was clear by a simple examination of skull 
tissue. Its operation, however, was spiritual, because the amount of matter 
was so insignificant in relationship to the degree of power it contained. 
This power was made possible by God who made all men inspired in- 
dividuals, although unlike the prophets, men were not told outright what 
they must do, but rather they had to decide for themselves what changes 
were necessary in political society to create an environment that permitted 
the development of their intellectual potentialities. With this task went 
the responsibility to effect change sufficiently slowly so that men’s mental, 
spiritual, and intellectual capabilities would not be outpaced. 


©? Price in Priestley, A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism, and Philosophical 
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This, then, is the significance of Priestley’s spirito-materialism. It per- 
meated his entire thought. God was an immanent presence in the sprigs 
of mint with which he experimented, in the water he impregnated with 
air, in the mind of man. His was not a simplistic faith that all that happened 
on earth was for the best, because he knew full well that human life was 
a great challenge for men, a challenge that had to be met and overcome 
ultimately by their own decisions and their own actions. But even as they 
undertook these actions and made these decisions, they were in the final 
analysis supervised by God for his own purposes. To Priestley, it was self- 
evident that these purposes eventually led men to the final moment of 
the millennium. 

Despite their differences over the nature of matter, or the existence of 
a free will, and the problem of human knowledge, Price and Priestley had 
very similar views about the movement of time and men’s responsibility 
for making social and political transformations. Their differences had rel- 
atively little impact on their ideas concerning the historical process toward 
the millennium and how men might establish a firm political foundation 
for republican government. The republic and the millennium were never 
two separate and discrete categories of thought. The arrival of the republic 
coincided with the inauguration of the millennial period. The republic was 
always the ideal goal for men to achieve; for once attained, it meant that 
they had also accomplished their final liberation. The republic that they 
were to build was a replication of the classical idea of mixed government 
that would allow men to be naturally free, virtuous, and autonomous 
individuals. This idea was consistent throughout their writings, but to be 
a republican in the late eighteenth century also meant that men at long 
last could achieve the common good through the political guarantee of 
individual liberty. The millennial period with its republic was to usher in 
the greatest liberation of all: the unchaining of the human mind from 
outmoded superstitions, political falsehoods, and ungodly beliefs. As the 
mind neared its full potential to attain true knowledge through its own 
inherent powers, men would finally learn that the common good (and 
therefore the millennium itself) was to be realized in the republic. 


II. The Political Millennialism of Price and Priestley 


Indeed, the present state of things is certainly about to take place, and some important 
prophecies, I believe, are about to be fulfilled. The late events, and my continued attention 
to the prophecies, make me see this in a stronger light. 


—Priestley to Lindsey, November, 1794 


hen Joseph Priestley surveyed the European political and mil- 
itary upheaval in the last years of the eighteenth century, he 
never doubted its significance. In a letter written in 1798, he 

told his old friend and fellow Dissenter, Thomas Belsham, that the ful- 
fillment of the most important prophecies “15, no doubt, at hand’ and 
that he soon expected “the personal appearance of Jesus.” He qualified 
this second belief by quickly adding that these events would not occur 
before the return of the Jews to their homeland, “Οὐ which there are no 
symptoms at present.’”’ Indeed, he noted, ‘‘the Turkish empire must fall, 
before that event, and the neighbouring powers do not seem disposed to 
meddle with it.’”’ Still, Priestley figured that as long as the world was in 
so much turmoil, the millennium—God’s everlasting kingdom of perfec- 
tion and glory—was not far behind. 

This emphasis on political cataclysms, especially the fall of the Turkish 
Empire and the Jews’ return to Palestine, assembles the components of 
woe, despair, and tribulation that millennialists have long believed would 
forewarn men of the millennial period.* One element missing from this 
catalog is the idea that the Antichrist’s destruction would also accompany 
the inauguration of the millennium. As we have seen earlier, in the Protes- 
tant historical consciousness, the Antichrist was typically identified with 
the pope. In Priestley’s correspondence, his sermons, and his discourses, 
he quite explicitly expressed his belief that before the establishment of 
Christ’s universal kingdom, the pope and papal rule would come to an 
inglorious end. 

Like his friend, associate, and fellow Dissenter, Priestley, Richard Price 
also related specific historical events to the future millennium. At the 
dedication of a new Dissenting academy in Hackney in 1787, he told his 
audience that the world was constantly improving, that progress was a 
measure for men to judge how closely they were to the millennium, and 
that historical progress in civil government should give every man hope 


’ Priestley to Thomas Belsham, December 6, 1798, Works, 1, pt. 2: 404. 
*In addition to the works by Capp, Haller, Hill, Lamont, Toon, and Tuveson cited in 
chapter one, see Christianson, Reformers and Babylon. 
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for “‘the commencement of the Universal kingdom of the Messiah.’ The 
American Revolution, ‘‘the softened spirit of popery,” and the decline of 
religious orders and establishments like the Jesuits, convents, and mon- 
asteries, and other events enumerated in his address ‘’render the present 
state of the world unspeakably different from what it was.”’ They showed 
to men “the world outgrowing its evils, superstition giving way, antichrist 
falling, and the Millennium hastening.’ 

In these remarks, Price and Priestley were expressing visions of a glo- 
rious and redemptive future that was on the horizon. These visions ex- 
pressly placed contemporary political events within the apocalyptic context 
of biblical prophecy, chiefly the books of Isaiah, Daniel, and Revelation. 
The ideas formulated as a result of these visions make up a set of beliefs 
called political millennialism which holds that prodigious changes in the 
world politic and the world natural would precede the imminent end of 
the world. Following this period of cataclysmic upheaval of trials and 
tribulations, God would establish an everlasting and paradisiac kingdom 
on earth (a renewed, or reborn, earth, the renovatio mundi). The English 
millennialists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries regarded these 
future, final political catastrophes as providentially or cosmically con- 
trolled. Not by reason of any particular church doctrine, but only by the 
single authority of those revealed prophecies that specifically foretold the 
end of time did the millennialist envision a benevolent Deity intervening 
at will throughout history. This intervention was dramatically and ex- 
perientially evident in the political transformations that the world was 
undergoing. 

What distinguished Price’s and Priestley’s vision from that of earlier 
millennialists was its distinctly republican coloration. These two Dissenters 
held that the citizen, as God’s human agent, was responsible for creating 
the proper earthly conditions which were prerequisites for the millennium. 
Genuine historical progress would be most fruitful when men organized 
government on the basis of republican institutions. Only in a society gov- 
erned by a properly balanced system of these institutions would men be 
able to develop their spiritual and intellectual capacities to the point, 
known only to God, when they would be prepared for the millennium. 
The citizen’s special obligation was, then, to open political society to those 
conditions conducive to free inquiry and expression and intellectual ex- 
change. Political transformations were obligatory, since the future pro- 
gressive development of the human mind was contingent on the condi- 
tions that prevailed in political society. 


> Price, The Evidence for a Future Period of Improvement in the State of Mankind, p. 19. 
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The terms “republic” and ‘‘republican” are difficult to define adequately 
in a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century English context. Historians cannot 
agree on the proper use of these terms because they ranged from a vague 
conglomeration of political ideas to a hard and fast definition. At times 
they were used as expressions of approbation, usually by those who were 
more radically inclined in order to oppose the established political order 
and to highlight its corruption; at other times, they were terms of oppro- 
brium, leveled by more conservative writers at those whom they sought 
to discredit. In general, however, republicans were so-called or self-iden- 
tified because they took one or a combination of the following positions: 
they opposed the existing government, especially the inordinate power 
of the king and court; they argued for the replacement of the monarchy 
by the supreme authority of the people (regarded as the sole group able 
to overcome corruption, though it was questionable who the “people” 
were); they opposed hereditary monarchy and wished to see an elected 
executive (either president or king).° 

One of the principal components of the republican ideal was that the 
participation of the people was absolutely imperative. As noted, the prob- 
lem was to define who the people were. The democratic ideal—when it 
placed no financial boundaries on who should participate in the political 
process—was generally rejected out of hand by most eighteenth-century 
classical republican writers.° The “people” were those who were judged 
to be qualified to participate in public affairs, i.e., to be genuine citizens. 
This judgment in eighteenth-century terms was based on an aristocratic 
notion of citizenship. The only truly independent people were those who 
were properly bred and schooled and those who possessed sufficient prop- 
erty to signify that they were responsible members of society. The own- 
ership of property gave them a stake in the welfare of society, while it 
also made them autonomous individuals who were separated from the 
monied interests of the court.’ 

The appellation “republican”’ was applied to all of these ideas and the 
people who wrote approvingly of them. Price and Priestley adhered to 
a number of them.* Overall, they were republican idealists in two dis- 
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tinctive ways. First, they both held that the people (following the aris- 
tocratic definition of responsible citizenship) were the ones who should 
be allowed to govern. The people’s authority must be made equal to the 
king’s. Price and Priestley therefore argued in favor of a republic with a 
king. But the king was looked upon as a citizen himself, and he must 
remain subordinate to the law. No king could rightfully or reasonably 
claim his throne by divine sanction. His rule was due only to a long 
sequence of historical accidents. Because every government must have a 
head, so must the republic. The head, however, must be responsive to the 
needs and desires of the citizenry. Indeed, in 1791, Priestley articulated 
one of the more radical schemes for republican government when he 
suggested that the king would be a more effective and responsible exe- 
cutive if he were elected by the people. Both Price and Priestley thought 
that an elective executive was better for new states than an hereditary 
monarch. Unfortunately, custom and tradition worked against making this 
change for an established state like England.’ 

There was a second, more formal sense in which Price and Priestley 
can be termed republicans. This idea is derived specifically from the prin- 
ciple of the English ancient constitution which had its antecedents in 
classical Aristotelian-Polybian political arrangements.'° The republic was 
an attainable form of government, but it would only endure if its three 
constituent elements (the one, the few, and the many) were kept in har- 
mony and balance. Price and Priestley, along with their English classical 
republican predecessors and contemporaries, opposed the infringements 
by king and court (the one and the few) in the political arena (parliament) 
that was designed to represent the interests of the people (the many). By 
making the members of parliament dependent on the good offices of the 
king and court for positions of power, prestige, and wealth, parliamentary 
integrity (called virtue in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) was 
destroyed and the delicate equilibrium of the constitution upset. 

In conventional republican theory, the idea of the republic was not 
necessarily connected with the concept of progress. With the emphasis 
on rationality and stability, republican theorists generally abjured the idea 
of historical improvement and perfectibility, because, it was thought, 
change unleashed political instability and led to the demise of the re- 
public.*’ As republican millennialists, Price and Priestley thought other- 
wise. They believed that there had always been a historical trend toward 
perfectibility, and that men had to change society and politics to insure 
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progress toward God’s millennial kingdom. It was in the republic that 
men best prepared themselves intellectually and spiritually for the mil- 
lennium. Political transformations became obligatory: since the future 
development of the human mind was contingent on conditions in political 
society, the right changes (that is, the changes that allowed for human 
progress) signified the movement toward republican government. The re- 
public sufficiently opened society to allow men to ready themselves for 
the end of time. 

In the political thought of Price and Priestley, the two major traditions 
of Christian millennialism and classical republicanism converged to create 
an ideology best described as republican millennialism—a political the- 
ology of ideas that made history itself seem comprehensible to them. 
Within this apocalyptic historical framework, they saw that progress had 
already occurred in the past. They determined how the citizenry might 
best act to insure the continuation of this progress until the millennium. 
They knew why certain political changes and reforms were desirable in 
their own time. Change, however, was not merely political and societal, 
but also individual. It occurred in men as their individual and collective 
consciousness developed and improved. As a result, when the millennium 
arrived, they projected that men would be intellectually prepared to accept 
the truths that God would then reveal to them. 

To ready their minds for these truths, men would create an open so- 
ciety—a republic—because this government permitted human expression 
and inquiry to free the mind from the political encumbrances that naturally 
hindered the mind’s advance. Free inquiry and open debate were to them 
the bases of an enlightened educational process leading to the moment 
forecast in the book of Daniel when “many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall increase.’”’* Republican millennialists like Price and Priest- 
ley thus delegated to the citizen, the civic personality, the responsibility 
to organize government in a republican manner for cosmic ends. 

This emphasis on republican government, progress, and a free society 
and free inquiry within this visionary and apocalyptic context was the 
contribution of late eighteenth-century millennialists like Price and Priest- 
ley. They relied heavily on prophetic wisdom in order to judge which 
political and individual transformations best prepared men for the end 
of time. Indeed, their reliance on the prophetic literature of scripture was 
what above all else establishes their millennialist credentials. For like their 
millennialist predecessors, their intense search of the scriptures convinced 
them that the prophets had truthfully foretold many significant events, 
some of which had already come to pass. Chief among these events, said 
Price, were the historical development of Christianity and its infection by 
the papal powers as well as the decline of the Jewish people. These were 
all part of God’s universal plan of nature, ““which determines in general 
the course of events. A particular order of causes and effects is maintained 
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regularly and steadily. Laws have been established which operate in- 
variably.’ If men studied scriptural prophecies, they could know the 
outcome of the more important world events before they occurred. After 
all, God had revealed these events to his specially inspired agents, the 
prophets. The truth of these prophecies was proved by their fulfillment 
long after the prophets had foretold them. The errors of reason in con- 
temporary Christianity were corruptions infused into later Christian doc- 
trine by foreign agents (like the pope). The authority of the Bible was 
sacrosanct, because it gives “us a history of all the great facts in which 
this earth is concerned from its creation to its dissolution.’”” A considerable 
portion of this history was “‘prophetical, and what we have seen verified 
of this part demonstrates that the writings containing it come from the 
author and ruler of nature.’”"* For Price (and for Priestley as well), the 
most important prophetic message was that of the future millennium, 
which Price described as “a city, that is a community or society. It is 
likewise very often called a kingdom; the kingdom of God, and the ev- 
erlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’”*° 

The prophets well understood God’s plan, and moderns could too if 
they attend to scriptural prophecy. Men could know, for example, that 
‘the present state of the Jews and the corruptions of Christianity by popery 
were foretold, and the principal circumstances attending them described, 
some thousands of years ago.”’”'® If these prophecies were now proved 
true, then the prophecies concerning God’s future, eternal kingdom must 
also be true. The scriptures, Price wrote, have proved to men the existence 
of the Messiah, ‘who hereafter, will appear in glory to abolish death, to 
judge mankind, to execute justice on the wicked, and to establish an 
everlasting kingdom, in which all the virtuous and worthy shall meet, and 
be completely and unchangeably happy.’’’” 

Priestley’s faith in the prophecies was as genuine and as profound as 
Price’s. Like Price, Priestley believed that because the fulfillment of certain 
past prophecies had already taken place, there was no reason to question 
those prophecies that forecast the future millennium. He noted in the mid- 
1770s that it was not necessary “that the event should correspond to the 
prophecy so exactly as that it might have been distinctly described before 
it came to pass.” The Jews believed in the future appearance of an 
extraordinary individual who would bring great benefit to the world. This 
individual, according to prophecy, would appear in “mean circumstances,” 
and he would lead a humble and exemplary life, working benevolent 
miracles. He was fated to be rejected by men who would subsequently 
execute him. After his humiliation and suffering, he would return, triumph 
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over his enemies, and establish an eternal kingdom. This kingdom would 
extend over the ‘‘whole world, and last to the end of time.’’?” Priestley, 
therefore, thought it self-evident that the Jews at the time of the com- 
position of Hebrew scripture actually expected the ““appearance of some 
great prince, and reformer of religion,” and that men had every reasonable 
right to believe that he would return in some vague future time.”’”° 
Priestley’s view of the credibility and truth of Biblical scripture was, 
however, not exactly like Price’s. In fact, the only principles that they held 
in common were their rejection of the idea of the trinity and the coming 
millennium. For both Dissenters, it was patently absurd that the idea (or 
the reality, for that matter) of God could be split into three separate, yet 
coexistent, beings. In the meantime, Price accepted as true many of the 
orthodox Christian beliefs that Priestley rejected, such as original sin, the 
virgin birth, and the preexistence of Jesus.*' This last point is what dis- 
tinguished Price’s Arian form of Unitarianism from Priestley’s Socinian- 
ism. The main distinguishing characteristic between Arians and Socinians 
was that the Arians affirmed the preexistence of Christ, i.e., that he was 
alive long before his first appearance on earth. They thus believed he was 
more than a mere man, but a personality who had divine characteristics.” 
Yet, for both Price and Priestley, to believe in the millennium was an 
act of reason, and not merely of faith. All the scriptural teachings that 
Priestley accepted, for example, were demonstrable to him by “what we 
may call the language of the naked facts.’’’ This reliance on facts and 
human reason convinced them both that Christ had performed miracles 
as proof of his divine mission, that he had preached the doctrine of the 
resurrection, that he had actually raised several people from the dead, 
and that he himself had also risen from the dead. Because they thought 
such “facts” were rational, they further agreed that these were not matters 
of blind faith alone. “The belief of these facts I call the belief of Chris- 
tianity,” Priestley wrote in 1784 in one of a series of essays on inspiration.” 
This was why they considered themselves to be “‘rational Christians,” 
where the modifier “‘rational’’ and the noun ‘Christian’’ were deemed to 
be equally important. To understand the ways of God, men had to be 
rationally thinking creatures, unlike God’s other creations. When Priestley 
urged men to search the scriptures, he queried, ‘what faculty can be 
employed for this purpose, but that which is commonly called reason, 
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whereby we are capable of thinking, reflecting, comparing, and judging 
of things?’’? Price too relied on the power of human reason to test the 
truths and genuineness of Biblical scripture. Human experience, he said, 
was an insufficient test for men to evaluate prophetic fulfillment. Men 
possessed a finer power, and that power was reason: “the discoveries of 
reason, however they may be preceded by observation and experience, 
and take their rise from them, transcend them infinitely,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
in many instances force us to receive truths which they are incapable of 
suggesting.””*° After all, God “15 pure and perfect reason,’’ and man re- 
flected that perfection in his own being.” 

By an appeal to human reason, they tried to demonstrate the authen- 
ticity of both natural and revealed religion. In his Institutes of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, Priestley drew the characteristic distinction that natural 
religion included those religious tenets which were immediately appre- 
hendable by the powers of the human mind and by human experience, 
whereas revealed religion consisted of those elements in scripture that 
God had specifically revealed to men through the prophets. Revealed 
religion should be accepted on faith by everyone, especially because tests 
of reason generally proved genuine revelations.*® Price too had made the 
same distinction in A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals: while 
reason left men ‘in the dark” about the actual composition of the future 
state, revelation informs them that ‘the return of every man to his duty 
shall restore him.’’*’? The power was in men to determine how to order 
their lives and direct their conduct in the proper manner in order to be 
restored. It had been revealed in scripture, and men’s reason would point 
the way. 

Forty years earlier, English Deists like Tindal and Collins had denied 
both the miraculous and the prophetic in scripture as a violation of right 
reason.” They had argued that revelation must be rejected by all thinking 
men, because revelation never unveiled anything new. If it merely con- 
firmed what men already knew from natural religion, it was only super- 
fluous. If it conflicted with reason, then it was obviously insidious. But 
both Price and Priestley claimed that reason and revelation could be rec- 
onciled so long as reason confirmed revelation. It was in this sense that 
Priestley, the associationist in the tradition of Gay and Locke, was a ra- 
tionalist. He used the idea of reason as a means to convince others that 
his beliefs were founded on rationally qualifiable facts. It was reasonable 
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to him to believe in some of the prophecies and miracles (such as the 
resurrections of Lazarus and Jesus) while rejecting others (such as the 
virgin birth). He never, however, adopted a standard to measure what 
should or could be accepted. He simply rejected those parts of revelation 
that he found personally abhorrent, irrational, or ungodly. The idea of a 
resurrection fitted in nicely with his millennialism, and it was therefore 
considered reasonable, whereas the idea of a virgin birth made little ob- 
vious difference to his millennialism. 

Price, an intuitionist with roots in the Cambridge Platonists, denied the 
use of experience and observation as a sole legitimate means to confirm 
the truths of revelation. Revelation was penetrable only by an appeal to 
reason, for it taught nothing but the facts of a future life. The miracles 
and prophecies in the Bible were not to be judged from the perspective 
of “δῇ abstruse and complicated theory.” They were “plain and simple;”’ 
they were “facts exhibiting and demonstrating this one truth; eternal life, 
the gift of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’”*’ Human reason was the 
sole judge of fulfilled prophecy. ‘It affords, not only a demonstration of 
the credibility of miracles, but, in some degree, an actual exhibition of 
them.’** For Price, quite unlike Priestley, everything contained in the 
Bible, including the resurrections of Lazarus and Jesus and the virgin birth, 
was a representation of fact, and thus reasonable.” 

Despite their several appeals to the reasonableness of biblical prophecy, 
their emphasis on “rational Christianity’ was in the long run dependent 
on their ultimate faith in their sublime millennialist vision of Christ’s 
future kingdom. What they preferred to call facts of reason concerning 
prophecy, revelation, and miracles were essentially those precepts in 
which they chose to believe. Theologically, the idea of reasonable tests 
of revelation clearly limited their faith in Christ’s return and the estab- 
lishment of his glorious rule. Their own individual selectivity was less the 
result of their critical powers than it was a logical consequence of their 
millennialist preferences. For them, the millennialist vision was perfectly 
reasonable and completely factual. All a person had to do was to believe 
in this vision, and then he could understand everything as they did. After 
all, inspired men had first taught this vision to a world in distress. Their 
inspiration had come from God who had also given men the gift of reason. 

What these inspired men, the prophets, had taught about future political 
catastrophes that would precede the millennium was therefore to be re- 
garded as true. In Christian belief, there is a dual tradition of pessimism 
and optimism concerning the future outcome of history. On the one hand, 
the end of time might be conceived as “ἃ mounting crescendo of evil.’”** 
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533 On Price’s views of the virgin birth, see Sermons, pp. 165-96. 

** Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, p. 297 and see also, pp. 297- 
305. 
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This is the belief analyzed in detail by Tuveson in his discussion of certain 
medieval figures like St. Cyprian who saw the world aging over time and 
eventually declining and deteriorating.*’ The idea of time filled with trib- 
ulations derives largely from a negativist or destructivist tradition of woe 
and despair that is to be found in such passages as Matthew 24: 6-14, 
where an account is given of heightening tribulation in a world that is 
doomed and where iniquity is on the rise: 


And you will hear of wars and rumors of wars; see that you are not alarmed; for 
this must take place, but the end is not yet. For nation will rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom, and there will be famines and earthquakes in 
various places: all this is but the beginning of the sufferings. 


Priestley in particular followed this more orthodox tradition of woe and 
despair. He believed that before the millennium a series of cosmically 
controlled, spectacular cataclysms would forewarn men of their impending 
doom and peril. But throughout his life, Priestley displayed a consistent 
optimism about the future. Despite his optimism, however, he was con- 
vinced that a great time of troubles would precede the millennium, as 
Matthew had described. In a sense, though, Priestley combined pessimism 
with optimism in seeing the glory of the latter days following on the heels 
of the tribulations, in seeing a greater good in an apparent evil, and in 
seeing a continual progress in the world. 

At times, Price also subscribed to the more traditional, negativist view 
of destruction and upheaval. But like Priestley, he combined the two tra- 
ditions, and even placed greater emphasis on the optimistic tradition that 
was steeped in highly positive images of peace and happiness. This vision 
is rooted in the Jewish apocalyptic or messianic tradition that projects a 
future golden age of bliss and happiness at the end of time. This tradition, 
less orthodox in terms of later Christianity, derives from the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, most notably Isaiah. Here a future era of happiness, justice, and 
prosperity is to befall the Jewish people, a veritable Sabbath age when 
the Jews would at last find rest, just as God had reposed from his labors 
on the seventh day of creation.*° This vision is embodied not in the tra- 
dition of tribulation and woe, but in renovatio. It was to take place in time, 
not outside of or beyond time.” Price, while speaking occasionally of final 


°° Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia, pp. 22-70. 

°° Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, pp. 19-70; Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the 
Later Middle Ages, p. 297. 

°” Reeves holds that Joachim, though generally a follower of the more orthodox Christian 
tradition, ultimately adhered to the hope of a future renovation of life before history ends, 
i.e., before the second advent and last judgment. “But in spite of this final concession to 
pessimism,” she says, “‘Joachim’s central message remained his affirmation of a reaal—though 
incomplete—achievement of peace and beatitude within history. . . . Renovatio had, of 
course a note of return to a golden past, but, transformed by the forward thrust of the 
Joachimist conception, it clearly expressed the expectation of a process which was not a 
renewal so much as a final consummation within history.” This is clearly the concept of 
progress toward the millennium held by Price and Priestley. See Reeves, The Influence of 
Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages, p. 305. 
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catastrophes and cataclysms before the millennium, more typically 
thought that change would come not as universal dissolution, but rather 
as world unification, peace, and harmony. 

Priestley had initially dealt with the negativist aspect of the millennialist 
tradition in the seventies when he noticed a number of historical steps 
already taken toward the destruction of the Antichrist. In his Institutes of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, he employed an image from the book of 
Revelation, namely the emptying of the seven vials of wrath, that in the 
millennialist historical consciousness had been linked to particular periods 
in world history: ‘‘since it is evident, from the state of the world that the 
papal power has been upon decline, we may conclude that several of 
these vials are already poured out.’’** Following the return of Jesus, which 
Priestley now said was only figurative, Christianity would “prevail 
through the whole world, for a space which, in the prophetic language, 
is called a thousand years.’”*’ He was uncertain when this historic scheme 
was going to take place. Within a few years, as political and military events 
heated up in the last years of the century, he soon began to see the 
millennium in literal, not figurative, terms, and he began to think that 
now perhaps Christ’s return and his kingdom were imminent. 

No matter how long it would take, Priestley (again like Hartley) always 
believed that political transformations in the form of the dissolution of 
governments and religious establishments must precede the millennium. 
He frequently alluded to this idea of the negative or destructive changes 
in his personal correspondence in the three decades from 1770 to his death 
in 1804. His personal correspondence only happens to contain the most 
expressive statement of this view. It also runs, as we shall see, throughout 
his sermons and his published correspondence. In 1771, he wrote to his 
close friend, the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, that “ἴο me every thing looks 
like the approach of that dismal catastrophe described.” He said that he 
would now “be looking for the downfall of Church and State together. 
Iam really expecting some very calamitous, but finally glorious, events.’”*° 
He echoed this same sentiment almost 25 years later in a letter to Thomas 
Belsham when he speculated that the ‘Anti-Christ and the beasts, etc. etc. 
must be visible powers or governments, and not the opinions or super- 
stitious practices,” and that he now awaited their universal collapse.** As 
late as 1799, he told Belsham that he hoped events in Europe were has- 
tening the fall of the Turkish Empire which “will be a glorious event 
indeed” and that ‘something is promised to Egypt in the latter days, which 
I think are at hand, but I do not presume to say that Bonaparte is the 
deliverer there promised them. He may be cut off; but what is promised 


38 Priestley, Institutes, Works, 2: 365. 

39 Ibid. Priestley’s characterization of the millennium as only figurative did not last very 
long in his political millennialism. 

40 Priestley to Theophilus Lindsey, August 23, 1771, Works, 1, pt. 1: 146. 

*1 Priestley to Thomas Belsham, August 3, 1795, Works, 1, pt. 2: 313-14. 
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will no doubt be fulfilled.’”’** With this last thought, Priestley indicates his 
adherence to the ideal of the last-world emperor who was to prepare the 
way for the coming of Christ. 

Priestley also linked the notion of violent political transformations to 
the millennium in his sermons, particularly in two fast sermons delivered 
in 1793 and 1794. It was through this medium that he most explicitly 
expounded his views and hoped to convince his audience that they were 
sound. George III and Pitt had proclaimed the fasts in order to generate 
support for the war with France that had begun in February 1793. That 
Priestley’s messages ran counter to the purpose of this proclamation is 
evident in the preface to the first sermon. Priestley commented that “I 
have not, I own, concurred with the views of the governing powers of 
this nation, in praying for the success of our arms in this war. . . because 
I do not think that such success would be of any advantage to this 
country.”*° He took as his point of departure in this sermon the notion 
that nothing in this life happens without the providence of God. There 
was “the hand of God in all the great events that affect the welfare of 
society; thence leading us to expect a happy conclusion.’** War, as the 
work of the Lord, although horrible and calamitous, always contained 
some positive effects. It protected men, for example, from a state of in- 
dulgence so that men should regard it as ‘the discipline of a wise and 
kind Providence.’’*? The current war with France was, however, much 
more than a means for God to teach men discipline. It was of such great 
significance that men should “look forward to the events of the 
greatest magnitude and importance, leading to the final happy state of 
the world.’’*° 

The time was a time of “great calamity,” and the political catastrophes 
said to precede the millennium were all about to take place. The power 
of the papacy was now rapidly declining because it had lost its best sup- 
ports, and the other powers of Europe which “have given ‘their power 
and strength to the beast’ ’’ will do God’s will “ἴο hate the harlot.’”” More- 
over, the Turkish Empire seemed to be “shaking to its base, so that it will 
probably soon fall.’”” Priestley looked confidently “for the accomplishment 
of the numerous prophecies relating to the restoration of the Jews.’’*” 
Although he was uncertain when the millennium was precisely due, he 
began to feel that it was imminent. In 1794, in his second fast sermon, 
he thought that he was now witnessing the final unfolding chapters of 
world history. 


* Priestley to Thomas Belsham, April 16, 1799, Works, 1, pt. 2: 417. 

*° Priestley, A Sermon Preached at the Gravel-Pit Meeting at Hackney, Works, 15: 496. 
44 Tbid., p. 502. 

45 Tbid., p. 504. 

46 Tbid., p. 513. 

*7 Tbid., pp. 514-15. 
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Here he noted that although it was possible for ‘‘the storm” to “blow 
over,” he could not conceive of the end of time being ‘deferred long.’’”*° 
Revolution and upheaval were inevitable, and it was “highly probable, 
that what has taken place in France will be done in other countries.’’*’ 
The result would be the “sudden, and most unexpected, coming of 
Christ.’”° Five years later, in what was one of his more explicit statements 
about catastrophic changes, Priestley argued that the ten beasts in the 
book of Daniel were “‘no doubt, the present European monarchies,”” which 
from the breaking up of the Roman empire had always been “either exactly 
ten, or sufficiently near that number.” When any of these were destroyed, 
“we may conclude that the fall of the rest will soon follow,” and their 
destruction would definitely be ‘with violence, and not by peaceable rev- 
olution.’”’ Now all he needed to do was to watch the final disposition 
of world history as these violent changes led men to the end of time. In 
the same year, he wrote to Benjamin Rush that these things would come 
to pass in “‘the present generation. You are younger than I am, and will 
probably live to see them.””* Finally, in a posthumously published work, 
he again concluded that the time of the millennium ““may be now come,” 
and “‘we may be looking for the completion of this remarkable prophecy 
[Daniel] in our own times.” 

Priestley’s faith in these future political arrangements placed his mil- 
lennialism firmly in the established tradition of earlier millennialists like 
Brightman, Mede, Burnet, and Hartley, whose views of the final trans- 
formations in history centered on great catastrophes and tribulations. Ri- 
chard Price at times expounded this pessimistic view of the millennialist 
tradition. He noted, for example, that ‘the Scriptures place the downfall 
of the Antichrist before the commencement of the universal kingdom of 
the Messiah.’”°* At other times, however, he departed from this negativist 
tradition to echo the optimistic image of the future envisioned by the 
prophet Isaiah: 


Many peoples shall come, and say: “Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways and that 
we may walk in his paths.”” For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. He shall judge between the nations, and shall decide 
for many peoples; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.”° 


*8 Priestley, The Present State of Europe Compared with Ancient Prophecies, Works, 15: 543. 
49 Thid., p. 548. 

50 Tbid., p. 549. 
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Price’s vision centered on the idea that change at the end of time would 
be achieved when world unification and world government would bring 
all peoples together. This change was positive, peaceful, and progressive 
and quite unlike the more traditional array of negative calamities others 
had foreseen in the world politic. 

The world was going through a process of what Price called “continual 
creation.’’ Clearly this term did not mean that the world was eternal, but 
only that an ongoing providential presence existed in the world in all 
phases of human history. ““Events happen in the world in such a manner, 
as plainly render it not unlikely, that there may be some superior influence 
concerned in directing them. We are far from having a perfect knowledge 
of all the causes from whence events arise.’’ This process would end at 
a specific point in time, but conditions had to be right on two counts. First, 
individual men had to choose to take the path of the millennium: ‘we 
have before us the prospect of a blessed immortality which we cannot 
lose, but through our own fault.” It was in men’s power “to secure infinite 
happiness.” Virtuous human conduct was a choice men had to make, and 
if they refused the virtuous life, then they were doomed to the everlasting 
torments of hellfire. 

Second and equally important, conditions on earth, specifically political 
conditions, had to be right for the eventual return of Jesus. Price saw in 
the future, not merely the decline of civil and ecclesiastical governments 
and the destruction and turmoil caused by revolution, but the positive 
prospects of development, improvement, and progress. He foresaw not 
only the fall of the Turkish Empire and the destruction of the papacy 
preceding the millennium, but also universal political reformation. ‘“Before 
the end of the present state, a general reformation may take place, and 
knowledge, peace, and virtue prevail much more than they have ever yet 
done.” He noted that in the three centuries before his own time important 
and substantial progress had already been made. This progress was all 
to the good, especially in light of the coming millennium. As more political 
improvements were made, “the more the way will be prepared for the 
downfall of all slavish hierarchies and governments, and for the intro- 
duction of those times, when truth and liberty shall triumph over all 
opposition, when nation shall no more lift up sword against nation.” 

In this passage, Price implied that before Christ’s return, nations would 
cease fighting one another. After all, should this happen, it would enable 
“the kingdoms of this world [to] become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his 
Christ.”’ In order to bring this about, men would create a world federation 
of peace and harmony. All governments would bind together to form a 
single, unitary political entity. He refused to believe that the world would 
remain forever divided ‘into a multitude of independent states whose 
jarring interests are always producing war and devastation.” He imagined 
a scheme of government that would “remove most of the causes of con- 
tention and wickedness.”” Universal political unification was to occur be- 
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fore the return of Christ, because political reformation as a precursor to 
the millennium was ‘very plainly foretold in the scriptures.’’”° 

In two principal works, one dealing with the American Revolution and 
the other with the French, Price was quite specific about this theme. Only 
a world-unifying political structure would ever satisfy the requirement for 
the optimal political condition of mankind. In 1776, he proposed the idea 
of a future world federation of states as an ultimate political ideal. In 
expressing this ideal, he again suggested the prophet Isaiah. He envisioned 
“a general confederacy” governed by ‘a SENATE consisting of Repre- 
sentatives from the different states.’’ This senate would possess the power 
to manage all the common concerns of the united states. It would act as 
an “Arbiter or Umpire, in all disputes; having, at the same time, under 
its direction, the common force of the states to support its decisions.’’ The 
result was obvious, at least to him: “all litigations settled as they rose; 
universal peace preserved; and nation prevented from any more lifting up 
sword against nation.”’°’ True human progress in time meant the elimination 
of national or political barriers. In his famous Discourse on the Love of Our 
Country, which he delivered before the Revolution Society on 4 November 
1789, he said that the citizen must love his country ardently, ‘“but at the 
same time, we ought to consider ourselves citizens of the world, and take 
care to maintain a just regard to the rights of other countries.’’””® Price’s 
political universalism was not unique in the late eighteenth century. What 
was new was his linkage of it to a redemptive future for mankind. 

The foundation of both Price’s and Priestley’s political millennialism 
was, then, rooted in their shared and unwavering certainty of the ap- 
proaching millennial kingdom on earth. Both Dissenters understood time 
as a continuum through which all earthly events passed. These events 
were to culminate in the moment when God through Christ would es- 
tablish a glorious and secular paradise for eternity, as it had been revealed 
in scriptural prophecy. The providential plan of history pointed all political 
change toward the inevitability of this paradise. Within ἃ political-mil- 
lennialist context, they saw the true nature of civic responsibility in their 
own time. Thus, they evaluated the citizen’s role and the necessity for 
political reform in the same political-millennialist context. The citizen’s 
duty was to behave as a true citizen in the classical sense. He must conduct 
his life as a participating and enlightened member of political society. His 
obligation was to inquire into every human and natural concern in an 
effort for self-understanding and self-consciousness. In so doing, he en- 
hanced the development of his own mind, and in the meantime forged 
earthly political conditions which allowed him to undertake this inquiry. 
The fundamental responsibility of the citizen became, then, the creation 
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of conditions which permitted men to engage in unencumbered inquiry. 
This was what eighteenth-century men of the Enlightenment preferred 
to call the quest for “liberty.” 

Because of men’s obligation to seek freedom and autonomy, both Price 
and Priestley demanded the existence of a free and open society where 
every question could be posed and explored, and every opinion expressed. 
Priestley, in particular, spent his life animadverting on the ideas and writ- 
ings of other men whose thought he believed erroneous or misplaced. 
Truth could only be approached through a process of free-thinking and 
open debate. In political terms, there should be no restrictions placed on 
anyone’s right to say whatever he wished. In his Letters to the Inhabitants 
of Northumberland, for example, Priestley wrote that “in all countries, and 
under every form of government, opinions of every kind, and those of 
all persons, natives or aliens, in office or out of office, should be perfectly 
free.” In an attempt to justify his own views, Priestley argued that only 
the truth of all matters should be the concern of men, for in open argument, 
the truth “cannot fail to recommend itself to universal acceptance,” 
whereas error “will be universally exploded.”*’ In his Observations on 
Liberty, Price made the specific link between the conditions of life in a 
political society and the progress of the human mind: “in a state habituated 
to a despotism, all is still and torpid. A dark and savage tyranny stifles 
every effort of genius; and the mind loses all its spirit and dignity.””°° 

Citizen responsibility seemed clear and specific insofar as it was to lead 
to the fundamental reordering of political society. Political transformations 
were to create the conditions for the opportunity for human inquiry into 
all concerns. When change provided for these new conditions, then history 
moved forward more rapidly to the end of time. In their assault on the 
English political order, Price and Priestley sometimes used explicitly mil- 
lennialist language, sometimes not. Still, their shared political views always 
remained grounded in their overweening faith in providential history and 
the destiny of men. From the perspective of these two Protestant Dissen- 
ters, the prophetic books of scripture were absolutely specific, certain, and 
rational about the future course of events. The virtuous would achieve 
God's will on earth by combating and ultimately defeating the forces of 
corruption and evil. Progressive changes in government would accomplish 
this task, because government controlled so many aspects of human life. 
Price and Priestley advocated and justified their agenda for political reform 
well within the apocalyptic context of their broad, all-encompassing mil- 
lennialism. 


Ὁ Priestley, Letters to the Inhabitants of Northumberland, Works, 25: 155. 
°° Price, Observations on Liberty, p. 14. 


III. The Modes and Language of 
Republican Millennialism 


O happy time! . . . When civil governors shall know their duty and employ their power for 
its proper purpose—When the sacred blessing of liberty shall meet with no restraint... . 
Then will come to pass the prophecy of Isaiah, (before recited to you) The wolf will dwell 
with the lamb; the leopard lie down with the kid; and the lion eat straw with the ox. 


—Richard Price, 1787 


nce Price and Priestley had rooted their millennialism in their 
perception of universal political change, which was to be ac- 
complished by God’s human agents, they could then easily place 
their apocalyptic views into republican categories. Just how did their po- 
litical millennialism become transformed into the language of classical 
republicanism, or more particularly under what circumstances did liberty 
and virtue become a “sacred blessing,” or slavery and corruption become 
sinful and evil? In short, how was the republican ideal manifested as a 
cosmic alternative to the corrupt politics they attacked in the reign of 
George III? Answers to these questions lay in an analysis of the modes 
and language of their republican millennialism, an analysis which will 
demonstrate how their republicanism differed fundamentally from other 
radical thinkers of the late eighteenth century. 

These other radicals—men like John Jebb, John Cartwright, and James 
Burgh—all shared with Price and Priestley a common political experience, 
that of late eighteenth-century England. One aspect of this experience was 
the fabric of deep dissatisfaction among segments of both the urban and 
rural populations which lay beneath English political stability.’ These feel- 
ings of disenchantment, which found expression in the celebrated Wilkes’ 
case in the sixties, the struggle of the American colonies against England 
in the seventies, and the association movement in the eighties, were em- 
bodied in an ideology of opposition to the established order.* This ide- 
ology, variously termed the classical republican, Commonwealthman, Old 
Whig, or Country tradition, had developed in England during the previous 
century. The opposition itself consisted of those people (whether Whig 
or Tory, Dissenter or Anglican) who abhorred what they believed to be 


1 For the origins of this stability, see Plumb, The Growth of Political Stability in England, 
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Opposition to Government, 1768-1774; Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class, 
especially pp. 18-54. 
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a corrupt English politics which displayed its worst evils by patronage and 
placemen, by unequal representation and infrequent parliaments, and by 
standing armies and high national debts. As a result of their abhorrence, 
they felt alienated from the established centers of political power.” 

This opposition was a seventeenth-century variant of Machiavellian 
civic humanism, imported to England by James Harrington during the 
mid-century upheavals of the Civil War. Later neo-Harringtonians like 
Sidney, Nedham and Moyle, Trenchard, Gordon, and Bolingbroke applied 
Harrington’s ideas to the specific social, economic, and political conditions 
of their own times. They thus developed the main lines of the Old Whig 
canon, or ‘‘Country”’ tradition.* This tradition held that government would 
always be unstable as long as men tended to seek their own individual 
ends, rather than the common good (the res publica). The classical view 
on which this notion of instability rested argued that society was naturally 
divided into three social classes (royal, aristocratic, and everyone else) and 
that government reflected this natural division in monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy (the one, the few, and the many). But each of these forms 
of government was inherently doomed to a short life, because each one 
excluded the other two, and because each one sought only its own in- 
terests, and not the good of all. 

The proponents of the Country interest thought it was possible, how- 
ever, to develop a government that avoided political instability. From the 
teachings of Aristotle in his Politics, which was refined by both Polybius 
in his Histories and Machiavelli in his Discourses on Livy, the Country 
ideologues taught that the citizenry could delicately equilibrate the one, 
the few, and the many—in England, it was manifested in the king, the 
lords, and the commons—into a republic that would last forever. Without 
a delicate balance among these three elements, governmental cycles of 
instability would be the historical norm for political man. Thus, they vig- 
orously attacked the forces of instability as they perceived it in England. 
Political corruption was the particular way these forces were displayed, 
especially the corruption in the House of Commons, that bastion of Coun- 
try virtue. The political influence of court and crown had subjugated and 
compromised the Commons so that it had lost its original autonomy. Its 
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members had become dependent on court places and pensions, and they 
were consequently at the mercy of the will of the court. 

Moreover, the Country element thought that the rise of a standing army 
and a growing and dangerous national indebtedness were direct violations 
of the classical image of the virtuous, armed citizen-freeholder. A standing 
army and a high public debt were especially virulent strangleholds on 
virtue by the new monied, military, and Court interests. They therefore 
stressed the interrelationship of the independent, autonomous citizen to 
a political society free from corruption. Their call was for liberty and virtue, 
a call which inspired them to seek a political community that bound no 
man to the undue authority of another. The virtuous citizen needed the 
freedom to act as he desired. But his actions should not conflict with the 
freedom of someone else. Nor should this freedom degenerate into acts 
of licentiousness, disorder, or anarchy.” 

Both Price and Priestley were late eighteenth-century exponents of the 
Country tradition, its language, and its programs.® In their political writ- 
ings, they fervently adopted most parts of this program to urge the reform 
of English government. They spoke continuously about their anxieties 
concerning the infringements on mixed government, which threatened the 
balance of the one, the few, and the many. They articulated these anxieties 
in the traditional dichotomy of virtue and corruption, and they spoke of 
the adverse impact on the citizen’s natural virtue when liberty was lost. 
In this way, they shared their political views with many of the leading 
eighteenth-century English radicals, who railed against the corruptions of 
virtuous government and the happy constitution. 

Price and Priestley enjoyed rather far-ranging contacts and associations 
throughout the seventies and eighties, especially in their membership in 
the Whig Club at the London Tavern. There they discussed and exchanged 
political views with notable radical thinkers like the American, Benjamin 
Franklin, Dr. John Jebb and Major John Cartwright, the schoolmaster 
James Burgh, John Lee the solicitor general and Sir George Savile, member 
of parliament.’ Dr. Jebb, for example, who was active in the tumultuous 
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reform campaigns in the seventies and eighties, advocated a melange of 
legal, penal, and university reforms, manhood suffrage, equal election 
districts, and annual parliaments.® Major Cartwright held similar opinions. 
In 1780, he and Jebb formed the avowedly republican Society for Con- 
stitutional Information.’ In its fourteen-year existence, this Society, which 
included Price among its members, pressed for dramatic changes in the 
system of English parliamentary representation. 

The feature that distinguished Price’s and Priestley’s republicanism from 
that of their contemporaries was the integration of their apocalyptic ideas 
into the language and modes of the Country ideology. They equated liberty 
and virtue with a godly life and with those political conditions that they 
thought would hasten the arrival of the end of time. Oppression, corrup- 
tion, and slavery were all signs of evil, sin, and the very embodiment of 
the Antichrist. Corrupt government in general and slavery in particular 
were both primary blockades to men’s achievement of the millennium. 
Once these disabilities were overcome, the conditions of life on earth 
would at last be ready for the last days. The inseparability of the old 
Puritan categories of the apocalyptic from eighteenth-century republican 
discourse was, then, complete. In the revolutionary experiences of both 
the American colonies and France, Price and Priestley saw how men could 
specifically order society in preparation for the end of time. Until these 
revolutions, however, all they did was to notice the fundamental human 
political progress of the two centuries and to attack the existing corruptions 
in their own government. After 1776 and especially after 1789, they be- 
lieved that God’s everlasting kingdom of justice and peace was now im- 
minent and that the spread of liberty throughout the world had truly 
cosmic dimensions. 

Only in a pure, uncorrupt form of government, namely the republic, 
could citizens be free to unlock the mysteries of the universal and divine 
historical plan. Republican government was the sole political arrangement 
whereby civic man realized his own virtuousness and possessed liberty 
and godliness to develop his consciousness sufficiently to be prepared for 
the end of time. Only in an atmosphere of unadorned liberty could they 
live a naturally virtuous life. Price and Priestley therefore advanced the 
idea that the highest political good was liberty, both because it meant the 
creation of the republic in time and because it led to the greatest happiness 
of the people. But this happiness was never merely political or economic 
well-being, but rather the means for men to organize the political ar- 
rangements which enhanced the prospects for the future kingdom. While 
liberty and the republic were political goals to be achieved in time, their 
achievement also had clear millennialist implications. As God’s instru- 
ments, men had the responsibility to insure the prevalence of liberty on 
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earth and to build the republic. Until all men were free, the forces of evil, 
the Antichrist, and sin would continue to impede human progress toward 
the millennium. 

Price and Priestley expressed this republican millennialism in two dis- 
tinct ways, depending on the literary vehicle they were using. In their 
more formal historical studies and political treatises, they would charac- 
teristically use a less explicitly millennial vocabulary. But since they them- 
selves conflated liberty and virtue with the true path to the millennium, 
it was but a simple step for them to believe that despotism and oppression 
meant something more than a threat to individual liberty. Indeed, liberty 
and virtue were ultimately providential categories that men must notice 
and achieve. On the other hand, in their sermons and addresses to au- 
diences and in their more overtly polemical works, they were quite explicit 
in their millennialism. Here they directly linked the coming kingdom of 
Christ to specific political events and historical conditions in England, 
France, and America. 

For these republicans, liberty was not merely an abstract principle. It 
was both a practical and a cosmic concept for human action—a scale to 
measure the effectiveness of particular events in leading to the establish- 
ment of republican government. But even more importantly, liberty always 
possessed a providential dimension: it became their measure of human 
success in creating those political and intellectual conditions for the future 
millennial kingdom. It was for this reason that liberty for these republican 
millennialists was such an all-embracing concept. 

Both men formally analyzed liberty by examining its fundamental parts. 
In his Observations on Liberty, Price distinguished four categories: physical, 
moral, religious, and civil liberty. Physical liberty comprised the right of 
self-preservation and the power of physical self-control. An individual 
must be able to act whenever he so desired without the constraints of any 
external authority as long as he did not interfere with the liberty of other 
men. Price’s view of liberty as an absolute right was later to raise the ire 
of Edmund Burke." But as far as Price was concerned, physical liberty 
naturally followed from his idea of moral liberty. All men were endowed 
with an inherent power of moral intuition, so that they immediately made 
judgments about right and wrong. An individual as an independent actor 
must then be able to decide for himself what is good and what evil, 
because he possessed this inherent indwelling ethical power of mind.”’ 


ἴ See Dreyer, “The Genesis of Burke’s Reflections,” Journal of Modern History, 50 (Sep- 
tember, 1978): 462-79; idem., Burke’s Politics: A Study in Whig Orthodoxy; and Freeman, 
Edmund Burke and the Critique of Political Radicalism. 

" Price is said to have been one of the earliest formulators of the philosophy of ethical 
intuitionism. This philosophy holds that man is endowed with a special faculty that gives 
him immediate knowledge of the difference between right and wrong. Burke’s argument 
with Price was that men are what their past history, customs, and experience have taught 
them to be and to rely on abstract reason and abstract rights is contrary to man’s past 
historical experiences. 
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Directly linked to this view was Price’s notion of religious liberty. Each 
person must decide for himself what his own religious beliefs would be. 
Any attempt by a church or civil authority to impose its will on an in- 
dividual concerning religious faith was self-evidently contrary to the best 
interests of that individual. In this context, civil liberty made a great deal 
of sense: civil liberty was “the power of a Civil Society or State to govern 
itself by its own discretion, or by laws of its own making, without being 
subject to the impositions of any power, in appointing and directing which 
the collective body of the people have no concern, and over which they 
have no controul.” Stated otherwise, the individual as an autonomous 
and free being possessed an inherent power of being able to make his 
own moral decisions. Thus, the collective power of the state in which he 
participated ought to be his power. In this way, all laws were of his own 
making. 

Free government originated in the people alone, the people who pos- 
sessed indwelling ethical intuition. It was ‘‘conducted under their direction; 
and has in view nothing but their happiness. All its different forms are 
no more than so many different modes in which they chuse to direct their 
affairs, and to secure the quiet enjoyment of their rights.—In every free 
state every man is his own legislator.””* As Price goes on to say, laws are 
legitimate when they were established, in a good Lockean sense, by com- 
mon consent, because the purpose of free government is to insure self- 
government. This insurance included “a right to the free and undisturbed 
possession of their good names, properties and lives; and it is the right 
all have to this that gives the right to establish civil government, which 
is or ought to be nothing but an institution” to guard this right against 
invasion. A free citizen was, in short, one who possessed the power of 
“being his own legislator,” for it was in this role that the citizen, through 
the gift of his ethical sense, could best make use of the divine dwelling 
within him.” 

Priestley, in his Essay on Government, had distinguished not four but 
two categories of liberty. As Price had made clear about liberty, Priestley 
too believed that these categories, when taken together, enabled citizens 
to develop free and equal government, or self-government. This meant 
that no power external to the citizen should propose or enforce actions 
contrary to the citizen’s own will. If such.a power did exist, then it would 
inevitably lead to ungodly servitude and slavery. In order to avoid insti- 
tutionalized slavery, the citizens’ representatives, including the king, must 
manifest the collective will of the people. Otherwise, government would 
be tyrannical and arbitrary, devilish and evil. 

Priestley’s first category was political liberty which ‘‘consists in the 
power which the members of the state reserve to themselves, of arriving 
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at the public offices, or . . . of having votes in the nomination of those 
who fill them.” Political liberty, which resembled Price’s notion of civil 
liberty, embraced the idea that the people possessed the right to exercise 
power and authority in order to govern civil society. It defined who would 
participate in the political process (who votes) and who would become 
directly involved in decision-making within government itself (who are 
the representatives). These latter individuals would have either an electing 
or elective position, or they themselves might not be necessarily elected, 
but appointed officials. Political liberty existed in all forms of government, 
even the most despotic when it would become the province of only a 
single individual or a group of individuals. 

In the meantime, Priestley’s second category, civil liberty, subsumed 
what Price had called physical, moral, and religious liberty. Civil liberty 
was “that power over their own actions, which the members of the state 
reserve to themselves, and which their officers must not infringe.’””"* This 
category of liberty was for Priestley more critical to the functioning of 
good government (free and equal government) than even political liberty. 
It consisted of what the citizen could do beyond the political process. The 
right of civil liberty was prior to political liberty, because it was concerned 
with the exercise of individual conscience, and not the mere enumeration 
of governmental operations and political procedures. 

Priestley agreed with Price’s assessment of free government and the 
scope of liberty necessary for a free society. (He argued, however, with 
Price about his notion that men enjoyed an innate ethical sense. For Pries- 
tley, men judged the difference between right and wrong from their life 
experiences, and not from the power of a so-called moral intuition.) They 
both accepted the idea that men entered civil society for mutual advantage. 
As long as government promoted the good and happiness of the people, 
it could be considered a good government. Rule by a single individual or 
rule by the few was obviously not in the best interests of the people. Only 
the people themselves could define and articulate their own interests. 
Hence, rule by an absolute monarch or by an oligarchic aristocracy was 
neither good nor free government. Political institutions under such forms 
of government could not reflect the true commonality of interests in a civil 
society.'° 

The establishment of liberty secured the good and happiness of the 
citizenry and became an ideal form of just, free, and equal government. 


4 Priestley, An Essay on Government, Works, 22: 11 and 13. 
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How did this ideal gain the cosmic dimension so necessary in the repub- 
lican millennialism of Price and Priestley? An examination of their notions 
of slavery (both physical and intellectual) will provide a partial answer 
to this crucial question. Church establishments and religious intolerance 
were for them instances of intellectual (or religious) bondage, not merely 
infringements of political and civil liberty, per se. For state churches and 
intolerance had to be seen in the larger context of postponing the moment 
when Christ’s kingdom would be realized on earth. 

Price and Priestley analyzed the political and religious disabilities from 
which the Dissenters had suffered for over one hundred years due to the 
Test and Corporation Acts. These acts had barred Dissenters from full 
participation in the political decision-making process. In one of his many 
published works on the acts, Priestley demanded that they be rescinded, 
not merely because he himself suffered under them or because his fellow 
Dissenters were unable to achieve full citizenship, but because political 
and intellectual slavery was no better than physical slavery as a basic 
hindrance to free government. In linking the two categories of slavery 
(intellectual and physical), Priestley noted that the special significance of 
the revolution in France (and the sacred blessing of liberty established 
there) proved the very nearness of the end of time, “when wars shall cease 
to the ends of the earth, and when the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of God and of his Christ.’’'° 

Price too believed that church establishments were hindrances to God's 
progressive plan of history. In a sermon in 1787, he noted that scripture 
had taught that before the beginning of Christ’s universal kingdom, the 
world would witness the downfall of the Antichrist, which to him in this 
context meant all church establishments. Before the millennium, religion 
“must lose that connection with civil power which has debased it, and 
which now in almost every Christian country turns it into a scheme of 
worldly emolument and policy, and supports error and superstition under 
the name of it.” Despite the continued existence in England of political 
and religious oppression of the Dissenters, Price believed that he saw 
definite progress towards the end of such establishments. Soon men would 
enjoy genuine tolerance in the final state “when the sacred blessing of 
liberty shall meet with no restraint except when used to injure itself, and 
all shall be allowed without the fear of losing any rights, to profess and 
practice that mode of faith and worship which they shall think most 
acceptable to their Maker.’’!” 

With the fervor and for the reasons that they attacked the unwillingness 
of parliament to change the laws governing church establishments, Price 
and Priestley also railed against the slave trade and slavery: Priestley in 


16 Priestley, Conduct to be Observed by Dissenters on the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
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a sermon in 1788; Price in 1784 in his pamphlet of advice to the Americans. 
In their respective works on this subject, they assumed that all distinctions 
among men were artificial and temporary and that they were but earthly 
manifestations which would undoubtedly disintegrate in the future state. 
Both men argued that everyone was morally obliged to relieve his fellows 
of any distress in which he found them, whether they were Christian, 
Moslem, or Jewish. The slave trade was peculiarly insidious for Priestley, 
who argued that “it is high time to put an end to it.’”"® Price was equally 
shocked by the trade. He noted that ‘’the Negro Trade cannot be censured 
in language too severe. It is a traffic which, as it has been hitherto carried 
on, is shocking to humanity, cruel, wicked and diabolical.’’”” 

Just as Priestley argued that there would be no intellectual or spiritual 
servitude in his opposition to the Test and Corporation Acts, so in the 
future state of the millennium, there would be no such thing as physical 
servitude. God was “gradually bringing on a state of universal peace and 
happiness, which must, as I have observed, imply the abolition of slav- 
ery.”’*° Price went further than Priestley in saying that it was the obligation 
of the Americans (and all men for that matter) to abolish “the odious 
slavery.” He told the Americans that until they had accomplished this 
task, “it will not appear they deserve the liberty for which they have been 
contending,”’ and ‘‘nothing can excuse the United States if it is not done 
with as much speed and at the same time with as much effect, as their 
particular circumstances and situation will allow.’’*’ Slavery, like the hated 
Test and Corporation Acts, signified to Price the work of the devil (hence 
his previous reference to the slave trade as “‘diabolical’’). 

Abolition of slavery—both physical and intellectual—was, then, God’s 
cause. God used his human instruments (as ‘‘workers together with God”) 
to bring about the demise of all forms of slavery.** But clearly not all 
human beings fitted into this pattern, for Price and Priestley were well 
aware that there were many people whose interests were not directed 
toward the good of the community, but only toward their own good. In 
fact, both men had a fairly clear understanding which kind of people God 
could best use to carry out his great plan. They were first of all frugal 
individuals who lived in simplicity by their own skills and abilities. They 
were educated, and they enjoyed life in the middle classes of society. In 
his Memoirs, Priestley wrote that he always believed ‘‘that there is not 
only most virtue, and most happiness, but even the most true politeness, 
in the middle classes of life.’’ As men spent time with their social equals, 
“they get a better established habit of governing their tempers; they attend 
more to the feelings of others, and are more disposed to accommodate 
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themselves to them.” On the other hand, because persons in higher life 
were not able to control their passions very well, they ‘are more apt to 
be inflamed; the idea of their rank and superiority to others seldom 
quits them.’’”° 

Education was not merely for ministers, doctors, and lawyers (the 
learned professionals), but also for merchants, clerks, and tradesmen 
(those in the so-called active professions).** Training for citizenship, for 
Priestley, meant training more than those who acquiesced so easily to 
aristocrats and aristocratic privileges. It also signified the training of those 
in the “‘middle classes’’ so that they too would meaningfully participate 
in the political process. Priestley’s educational-reform ideas, which spread 
to the dissenting academies, soon helped to train an entire generation of 
civic-conscious merchants, clerks, and tradesmen who, like himself, felt 
alienated from Court government and principles.” Priestley was a spokes- 
man for an emergent urban-oriented, middle class ideology that stressed 
among other things thrift, simplicity, individualism, prudence, and fore- 
sight. Priestley’s and Price’s ideas of simplicity, frugality, and less gov- 
ernment moved toward a burgeoning bourgeois ideology.”° But they barely 
approached such an ideology, because they were actually more interested 
in turning to the past to look at the old revealed prophecies to see how 
they were being fulfilled in their own day than they were in formulating 
an ideology of an emerging bourgeois society. Even their emphasis on the 
need for the middle class to be broadly educated was well within the 
apocalyptic revelation of Daniel (12: 4) that before the latter days knowl- 
edge would increase. 

Price’s view of the ideal citizen was couched in the language of the 
Country ideology and coincided with the classical republican idea of the 
simple yeoman farmer who worked his fields on his freehold, voted in 
the elections, bore arms in defense of his rights and property, and who 
was totally civic-minded. In short, the true citizen sought the common 
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interests of the people and avoided the ill effects of luxury and vice, an 
idea that paralleled Priestley’s emphasis on simplicity and frugality. More- 
over, he was the individual who was independent from government in 
matters of personal advancement. He was a landowner, a characteristic 
which distinguished him from the financial and monied interests of mod- 
ern commercial society. He lived a simple life in moderation, and he 
participated, through his representatives, in the making of all laws. The 
only way for government to be truly free was by equality among all citizens 
like this one. Price’s vision of this leveling was achieved in the reality of 
America. In 1784, he wrote that such a society, “if Iam rightly informed,” 
already existed in the American state of Connecticut. There he found 


an independent and hardy YEOMANRY, all nearly on a level—trained to arms,— 
instructed in their rights,—cloathed in homespun—of simple manners—strangers 
to luxury—drawing plenty from the ground—and that plenty, gathered easily by 
the hand of industry; and giving rise to early marriages, a numerous progeny, 
length of days, and a rapid increase—the rich and the poor, the haughty grandee 
and the creeping sycophant, equally unknown—protected by laws, which (being 
their own will) cannot oppress; and by an equal government, which wanting 
lucrative places, cannot create corrupt canvassings and ambitious intrigue. . . . 
May you continue long thus happy; and may the happiness you enjoy spread over 
the face of the whole earth. 


Even had Price not been “rightly informed,” this vision of the happy 
yeoman succinctly presented his view of the true citizen.” 

Equality, the handmaiden of liberty, was for Price in danger of being 
lost, even in the American states. Still, the ideal of equality along with 
the principle of liberty was a proper goal for a society seeking the mil- 
lennial reward. In his Additional Observations on Liberty, he thought it was 
self-evident that “all men are naturally equal,” and that free governments 
were the ones that were consistent with human equality. Although equal- 
ity was but an extension of liberty, it could only exist between men who 
were on an equal level of maturation, and not between unequals, i.e., 
parents and children, men of differing personal qualities and abilities, or 
men who have engaged in personal contractual relationships where one 
person has voluntarily placed himself in the service of the other. Price 
thus quite clearly limited his so-called natural equality to men of equal 
station. He excluded all those save men who have “grown up to maturity, 
and become independent agents, capable of acquiring property, and of 
directing their own conduct.”” By the same token, equal rights were also 
only for men of equal station. Only now the emphasis has shifted, as 
Priestley had argued, so that the station itself was no longer based on 
birth or inheritance, but on individual ability, worth, and merit. 

This equality between men of equal station was a natural right, but it 
must be earned. ‘Mankind came with this right from the hands of their 
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Maker.’”’ Governments which had denied equality had also denied this 
right to the citizenry and had claimed that only the few possessed the 
right to participate in the governance of the state. The logical implication 
was that those who enjoyed this right also possessed the right to enslave 
the rest of the citizenry. ‘They imply that there are some of mankind who 
are born with an inherent right of dominion; and that the rest are born 
under an obligation to subjection; and that civil government. . . is nothing 
but the exercise of this right.’” The danger that Price saw in England was 
that the ‘‘supposition of a right in a few to govern the many’’ was becoming 
too widespread. Some had even claimed that God had granted the right 
of governance to some civil governors so that the citizenry should regard 
them as “our political gods.” 

The citizenry must reject this idea, because to give God the power of 
selecting civil governors would mean that it would be impossible ‘‘to 
discover’ pretenders among them. “‘It is incredible that the Deity should 
not have made this easy to us, by some particular marks and distinctions, 
which point out to our notice his real vicegerents; just as he has pointed 
out man, by his figure and superior powers, to be the governor of the 
lower creatures.” If God had appointed these civil governors to rule the 
rest of the citizenry, surely they would be distinguished by marks of 
“wisdom and goodness superior to those of the rest of mankind.” This 
obviously was not the case, because “it would leave but few of them in 
possession of the places they held and the rights they claim.” 

The Deity had not appointed the present civil governors as godly men 
to fulfill the promise of the future paradise. The best of rulers were to be 
found “‘chiefly in the middle ranks of life, and among the contemplative 
and philosophical, who decline public employments, and look down with 
pity on the scramble for power among mankind, and the restlessness and 
misery of ambition.”** Thus, like Priestley, Price saw the ideal of the 
yeoman embodied in a middle-class figure. His solution was to extend 
equality as far as possible, to bring everyone into the middle ranks of life 
“by establishing a community of goods and annihilating property, [to] 
make it impossible for any one member of a State to think of enslaving 
the rest, or to consider himself as having any interest distinct from that 
of his fellow citizens.” Although Price argued that the annihilation of 
property was an ideal, he never believed that property distinctions among 
men would be eliminated in the present condition of the world. But the 
future was different, and here he added that ‘such theories are in spec- 
ulation pleasing nor perhaps are they wholly impracticable,” for they 
clearly had a millennial or cosmic dimension. In fact, ‘“some approaches 
to them may hereafter be made.’’”’ But all he concluded for the present 
was that equality in society was essential to liberty and virtue and that 
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every state ought to maintain or seek it if their citizens were to re- 
main happy. 

Priestley too was enthralled with the ideal of a natural equality among 
men. He once noted that only in a “state of perfect equality’’ could the 
natural virtues of men surface. Only in that ideal condition would it be 
possible for them to form a perfect political society in a future environment 
“when every advantage will be accessible to every man alike, and where 
no man can expect any preference except from superior virtue or superior 
ability, employed for the public good.’”*° Virtue and human capabilities 
(industriousness), equality, and liberty had a millennialist quality which 
reached to the future fulfillment of those godly prophecies revealed so 
long ago. Or as Price put it in 1787, men were bound “to employ all the 
means in our power to cause the kingdom of God to come,” and those 
who used their powers for this purpose were the ones “on the side of 
liberty and virtue’ and the ones ‘’on that side must at last prevail.’”*’ 

Virtue, equality, and liberty, then, all combatted the forces of evil, cor- 
ruption, and oppression. Above all, they counteracted the presence of 
slavery, both physical and intellectual, as it affected the life of the indi- 
vidual citizen in the forms of church establishments or human bondage 
and the slave trade itself. Price and Priestley saw slavery as an impediment 
to the historical process toward the millennium. On the other hand, they 
were well aware that evil—in the form of injustice, tyranny, war, or slav- 
ery—was manifested everywhere in life. But they both believed that al- 
though men propagated evil, it always served a higher divine purpose, 
because God saw to it that men would overcome evil by their own actions 
and conduct. Priestley wrote in Lectures on History and General Policy that 
while men could not always understand why certain natural and political 
disasters occurred in time, it was possible to learn that their ultimate 
outcomes were for a higher good. Indeed, they tended “‘to bring about 
the most happy and desirable state of things.’””** In his present imperfect 
state of development, man did not fully understand the true implications 
of world events, but only knew them in a general way. There was always 
a good side to evil. As Price once said, ‘a dark age may follow an en- 
lightened age; but, in this case, the light, after being smothered for a time, 
will break out again with a brighter lustre.’”*° 

That there was a good to be found in evil indicates their shared belief 
and faith in an optimistic future. This optimism is basically consistent with 
Price’s and Priestley’s general outlook about the prospects men had before 
them as they neared the end of time. Moreover, it clearly places them 
both squarely in the Judaeo-apocalyptic tradition, described in the previous 
chapter, that foresaw the time when the renovatio mundi would either 


3° [Priestley], A Political Dialogue, Works, 25: 95. 

3! Price, Evidence for a Future Period of Improvement, pp. 50 and 53. 
32 Priestley, Lectures on History and General Policy, Works, 24: 438. 
33 Price, Observations on the American Revolution, p. 5. 
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displace the trials and tribulations of the last days or simply replace them 
entirely. Because their minds were not yet sufficiently developed, men 
could not understand the true significance of evil. Price and Priestley, 
however, knew that in general from sin, evil, and iniquity, a higher good 
led to the renovation of life on a plane far advanced from the one they 
now experienced. In this aspect of their thought, they thus maintained 
a consistency that they never compromised: just as the tribulations shall 
precede the renovatio mundi, so shall evil precede an inevitable, though 
now hidden, good that was derived from that evil. 

It was in this connection that they viewed the events in America in 
1776 and those later in France in 1789. For these events proved that after 
evil times (English oppression of the colonies and tyranny and injustice 
in France), a new era of hope for all men was opening perhaps into the 
final phase of the world as they knew it. The English treatment of America 
was ungodly. It was evil, and it was unconstitutional because it denied 
liberty, and it violated the sacred balance of the one, the few, and the 
many inherent in the principles of the English ancient constitution. It was 
tyranny, pure and simple, and it precluded man’s advance toward the 
millennium. America was, in short, enslaved. By its acts against the col- 
onies, said Priestley, England promoted the king’s desire to impose an 
“absolute despotism” over the Americans. He noted that the Stamp Act 
itself had subverted the balance of the constitution, because it confounded 
“the first and fundamental ideas belonging to the system of different 
realms subject to the same king, and even introduced a language quite 
new to us, viz. that of America being subject to England.” Indeed, it was 
again the very embodiment of evil, because this situation was the antithesis 
of a godly life. When liberty was measured in this context, it was self- 
evident that freedom had been denied to the Americans: ‘it is only by 
justice, equity, and generosity that nations, as well as individuals, can 
expect to flourish; and by the violation of them, both single persons and 
states, in the course of the righteous providence of God, involve them- 
selves in disgrace and ruin.’”** For these same millennialist reasons, Price 
was moved to comment on what he thought was the cosmic significance 
of the American Revolution. First, he concluded that ‘‘next to the intro- 
duction of Christianity among mankind, the American Revolution may 
prove the most important step in the progressive cause of human im- 
provement.” The significance of the revolution was so great that it por- 
tended the last age of the world, and “the independence of the English 
colonies in America is one step ordained by Providence to introduce 
these times.’ 

If the liberty achieved by the American colonies at the end of the war 
signified to Price and Priestley a major step toward the millennium, then 
the revolution in France in 1789 made this moment imminent. Some 


*4 [Priestley], Address to Protestant Dissenters, Works, 22: 493. 
°° Price, Observations on the American Revolution, pp. 7 and 8. 
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twenty years earlier in his Institutes, Priestley had expressed the feeling 
that the world was only in its infancy and that it would take hundreds 
of thousands of years for the human species to become prepared for the 
end of time. Price too had given no indication in either his tracts on civil 
liberty, in his advice to the Americans, or in his sermons and dissertations 
when he thought the projected world reformation would occur. Nor had 
he given any hint as to when he thought the entire process would ter- 
minate in the millennium. 

By 1789, however, both men were certain that the end of time was now 
imminent. Thus, Price told his fellow members of the Revolution Society 
that “we shall enjoy the transporting hope of soon becoming members 
of a perfect community.” He rejoiced in the events in France, and he soon 
expected the final moment: “What an eventful period is this! I am thankful 
that I have lived to see it; and I could almost say, Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” In 
an oft-cited passage, he revealed, in an ecstatic declamation, his deepest 
millennial hopes with the words: “Tremble all ye oppressors of the world! 
Take warning all ye supporters of slavish governments and slavish hier- 
archies.”” The world was not to be held any longer in darkness. The forces 
of evil and corruption could not win the struggle ‘against increasing light 
and liberality.’*° For Price, the linkage of political reformation with the 
future development of the world in its course toward the millennium was 
always present, and he characterized this movement of time as a succes- 
sion of dark, evil times opening into an ever-increasingly brighter lustre. 
In this manner, he again made the connection of political progress, liberty, 
and republican government with the inevitable historical progress toward 
its apocalyptic termination. 

After 1789, Priestley also became certain that the times in which he 
was living were indeed special and that they provided the final stage of 
history before the inauguration of the millennium. Like Price, he thought 
that he now needed only to watch the final disposition of world history, 
as political changes were occurring so quickly as to increase the movement 
of events to their rightful end. In 1790, he wrote to Richard Price to extend 
his congratulations concerning Price’s speech before the Revolution So- 
ciety. Priestley congratulated him on the success of liberty in France, “and 
especially on the share that is, with so much justice, ascribed to you, with 
respect to the liberty of that country and America, and of course all those 
other countries that, it is hoped, will follow their example.” The hatred 
and dread of revolutions was undoubtedly spreading amongst kings and 
their courtiers. But this was for the good, because their power was usur- 
pation, and now “‘the time is approaching when an end will be put to all 
usurpation, in things civil and religious, first in Europe, and then in other 
countries.’”’°” 


36 Price, Discourse on the Love of Our Country, pp. 39 and 40. 
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When contemplating the wars in Europe against the French, Priestley 
in 1794 wrote to Lindsey to say that ‘some important prophecies, I believe, 
are about to be fulfilled.” In his fast sermon of that year, he had indicated 
that he thought that the end of time could not long be deferred. Now in 
this letter only nine months later, he told Lindsey that “the late events, 
and my continued attention to the prophecies, make me see this in a 
stronger light than when I wrote my Fast sermon. Many more of the 
prophecies that I was then aware of indicate the great destruction that 
will be made of mankind before the restoration of the Jews.’ Three months 
later, he again wrote to Lindsey to inform him that “the more I think on 
the subject, the more I am persuaded that the calamitous times foretold 
in the scriptures are at hand; and I fear they will be of long continuance, 
and that England has much to dread from them.’”** Dread or not, Priestley 
was convinced that soon the prophetic vision revealed so long ago was 
about to be realized on earth in the creation of a glorious and magnificent 
kingdom. 

In the political ideologies of Price and Priestley, the convergence of 
their millennial expectations and their adoration of liberty, virtue, and 
equality was complete. As the blessings of liberty became sacred, the 
citizen’s striving for this liberty reached cosmic proportions. In explaining 
the progressive passage of time, they merged the ideas of the republic and 
the millennium into a vision of the apocalyptic battle of freemen against 
despotism, slavery, and oppression. The darker side of their political mil- 
lennialism attacked what they considered the immoral (and ungodly) as- 
pects of politics in England at the end of the century. 

With the same fervor that they denounced slavery and religious estab- 
lishments and that they heralded the true citizen and his revolt against 
oppressive regimes in America and in France, Price and Priestley also 
railed against patronage and placemen, standing armies, and an unequal 
system of representation. For them, these were all the embodiment of evil, 
the devil incarnate. They halted the advance of society and men to the 
everlasting kingdom, and the only antidote was a dose of true English 
liberty. Yet, in the present system of government, Price said, “if a state 
is so sunk that the majority of its representatives are elected by a handful 
of the meanest persons in it, whose votes are always paid for. . . it will 
be an abuse of language to say that the state possesses Liberty.” This 
system disguised slavery and kept “up a form of Liberty when the reality 


38 Priestley to Theophilus Lindsey, November 12, 1794, Works, 1, pt. 2: 280; Priestley to 
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compared with the language of prophecy, that the second personal appearance of Christ was 
very near at hand. ‘You,’ says he, ‘may probably live to see it; I shall not. It cannot, I think, 
be more than twenty years.’ ΄ Belsham, Memoirs of the Late Reverend Theophilus Lindsey, p. 
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was lost.’”*? The result of these abuses was what was happening in Eng- 
land: ‘that every evil, which. . . is to produce our ruin, we see working 
every where and increasing every day.’”*° 

In the late nineties, Priestley was so certain that the historical course 
toward greater human liberty was unfolding that he told Thomas Belsham 
that “what is now done is only the commencement of something greater.” 
In an extraordinary overstepping of the bounds of apocalyptic faith, he 
went so far as to say that “whatever danger there might have been for- 
merly from the idea of Christ being on the earth, and having some un- 
known sphere of action, there is none now.’*! This intermixture of their 
millennial faith in redemptive history through an incarnate Christ with 
the moral fervor with which they attacked political oppression and cor- 
ruption made the continuum of history comprehensible. Their vision of 
the future ultimately lay in this merger of republican ideals and their 
unwavering faith in prophetic history. 


Ὁ Price, Observations on Liberty, pp. 10 and 11. (Price also made this point in his Obser- 
vations on the American Revolution, p. 54). 

“Ὁ Price, Additional Observations on Liberty, p. 44. 

* Priestley to Thomas Belsham, October 25, 1798, Works, 1, pt. 2: 409. 


IV. The Country Program and 
Millennial Expectations 


Whatever was the beginning of this world, the end will be glorious and paradisiacal, beyond 
what our imaginations can now conceive. . . . Government being the great instrument of 
this progress of the human species towards this glorious state, that form of government will 
have a just claim to our approbation which favours this progress, and that must be con- 
demned in which it is retarded. 


—Joseph Priestley, 1768 


hen they condemned the slave trade, slavery, and religious dis- 
crimination or when they witnessed the revolutions in America 
and France, Price and Priestley specifically examined the prov- 
idential character of these events in order to link them directly to the time 
when men would be physically, intellectually, and spiritually free in God’s 
perfected political society. In commenting on England’s unreformed con- 
stitution, standing armies, and high national indebtedness, however, their 
language was less eschatological, more political. But as Priestley dem- 
onstrates in the epigraph above taken from his Essay on Government, there 
is at times a millennialist tone in their historical and political writings, just 
as there was in their sermons and theological tracts. To condemn political 
corruption, they employed the language of the Country tradition in a 
manner which allowed their apocalyptic historical consciousness to frame 
their political vision. Corruption, the secular counterpart of evil and the 
ungodly, naturally impeded men’s progress toward the millennium. As 
long as corruption existed, then men’s natural tendencies toward justice, 
equality, and virtue (all divine qualities inherent in men) were subverted. 
The sacred cause of liberty reached the height of a cosmic struggle of 
virtuous men attempting to defeat the evil cause of corruption. 

It is not difficult to determine why Price and Priestly chose the sermon 
or the theological tract as the predominant medium to express their mil- 
lennialist views. A sermon appealed to a specific audience, usually their 
own congregations, who had undoubtedly heard these ideas before. They 
were accustomed to them since Price and Priestley used the millennial 
theme so many times. Moreover, in comparing a political to a theological 
work, it is obvious that the exhortatory usages differed a great deal. Their 
political or historical discourses were usually analyses of particular issues, 
aimed at specific targets, and couched in language that was highly charged 
emotionally. To challenge the court’s infringement of the autonomy of the 
House of Commons, for example, required a particular argument for po- 
litical liberty and did not necessarily require a discussion of the impact 
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of this infringement on men’s progress toward a godly existence. But in 
Price’s and Priestley’s work, the subversion of the Commons did in fact 
imply such an impediment, because the struggle for political liberty was 
always God’s cause and its achievement God’s blessing. 

Human freedom was the foundation on which men were going to build 
the true republic to lead them to their future kingdom. Men’s first task 
was to rid England of its ungodly political corruption. Then they could 
make the nation republican and righteous when they inquired into all 
secular and divine questions, because, as Priestley told Burke in 1791, 
‘the empire of reason will ever be the reign of peace.’”’ Political liberty 
and human reason were united into a grand scheme whose end product 
was the future divine republic, devoid of all political corruption and in- 
habited by a free and virtuous citizenry. 

The debate over England’s unreformed constitution centered on the 
nature of parliamentary representation (the problems of infrequent par- 
liaments, the limited franchise, and the court’s interference into parlia- 
mentary affairs). More inclusively, it encompassed the perception of cor- 
ruption in English government and politics which from the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century was thought to challenge the Machiavellian- 
Harringtonian vision of the autonomous, civic-minded, and virtuous 
Englishman who bore arms, served in his county militia, and inherited 
his landed freehold.” According to the proponents of the Country interest, 
the social and economic changes that England experienced at the end of 
the seventeenth century were making it increasingly difficult for this ideal 
vision to be realized in day-to-day life. By that time, the earliest formu- 
lators of the Country position predominantly reacted to and recoiled from 
the successful efforts at parliamentary management conducted by the Ear! 
of Danby, Charles II’s lord treasurer.’ As the intellectual descendants of 
James Harrington, they wrote of their desire to see the return of English 
government to its original principles, when government adhered to the 
ideal of the balanced, happy constitution and the separation of functions 
and powers in the one, the few, and the many." 

In these waning years of the seventeenth century and well into the 
eighteenth, neo-Harringtonian spokesmen coupled the practice of court 
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influence and patronage and court infringements on the Commons to the 
rise of a standing professional army and the alienation of the citizen from 
his arms. Court influence and the standing army were supported by a 
new class of ““monied” (as opposed to landed) men, as England underwent 
a dramatic socioeconomic transformation from the 1690s onward.” These 
developments threatened the Machiavellian-Harringtonian image of the 
autonomous and virtuous citizen. They manifested a politics of corruption 
that the court deliberately conducted and the court openly sanctioned. 
Such developments were politically destructive of the constitution and 
morally degenerative to the individual citizen who, divorced from his 
freehold, was now forced to rely increasingly on the monied interests for 
his financial and political needs. No longer rooted to inheritable real prop- 
erty, the citizen was now becoming linked to the less stable forms of 
property: places and pensions, credit and funds.°® 

Country ideologues like the first Earl of Shaftesbury, Andrew Marvell, 
and Henry Neville were the first to restate Harringtonian doctrines in 
reaction to Danby’s political management of parliament.’ Their speeches 
and writings portended the rise of a century of opposition that soon in- 
cluded attacks on the economic and financial changes that England had 
recently experienced. The Shaftesburean writers concentrated on the po- 
litical issues generated by the court’s intervention in parliament to force 
it to adhere to administrative policy. The continuity of ideas may be traced 
from these writers to later ones like Price and Priestley who, like their 
Country predecessors, argued for shorter parliaments (triennial, if not an- 
nual) and the exclusion of placemen from the Commons. Moreover, 
throughout the eighteenth century, as the elements of the Country tra- 
dition developed in detail, its oppositional character remained remarkably 
uniform. There were, of course, changes in emphasis, but the overall 
concerns about corruption and the demise of the constitution remained 
consistent. From 1697 to 1702, the famous standing army controversy 
included the publication of writings by such people as John Trenchard 
and his associate, Walter Moyle.* Many of their arguments in 1697 were 
echoed by Price and Priestley at the end of the next century. During the 
financial ruin brought about by the demise of the South Sea Company 
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in the early 1720s, Trenchard joined with a young Scottish journalist, 
Thomas Gordon, first to write the articles for The Independent Whig (1720), 
and then the series of articles, signed only by “Cato,” which appeared 
in The London Journal and The British Journal, and were later collected into 
four volumes under the title of Cato’s Letters.’ 

In the late twenties and thirties, Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
undertook the polemical assault on Robert Walpole and his administration 
under George II. Like those before him, Bolingbroke, in his opposition 
journal, The Craftsman, railed against both corrupt ministers who tried to 
gain a political preponderance in the Commons and the corrupt monied 
interests who were destroying the foundations of British virtue.'° Later 
in the century, there were others, like David Hume and Edmund Burke, 
who voiced similar concerns. Hume, for example, while he accepted the 
idea of court influence and patronage in parliament as an indication of 
a well-run administration, was bothered about the impact of a high na- 
tional debt and the system of public credit in England. If the debt grew 
too large and exceeded its limits, he said, the nation would fall into bank- 
ruptcy or be conquered by a foreign nation. His conclusion was short, 
simple, and pithy: “either the nation must destroy public credit, or public 
credit will destroy the nation.’’!’ In his speech on conciliation and in his 
advocacy of economic reform, Edmund Burke was part of the parliamen- 
tary opposition as a member of the Rockingham Whig faction. This faction 
was out of power during the early years of George III’s reign, except for 
brief periods in 1765-66 and 1782 (Rockingham himself died while in 
office in 1782).'* In the mid-seventies, Burke argued on behalf of concil- 
iation with the American colonies, and in the eighties, he participated 
directly in the debates over the exclusion of placemen from parliament 
and over ‘‘economical’’ reform.'’ Burke’s Establishment Act in 1780 was 
designed to attack the influence of the crown and his plan for economic 
reform sought to curtail the crown’s annual expenditures on public ap- 
pointments. The motivations for such actions was undoubtedly political 
factionalism, and not belief in the Country program. But still, many of 
the early oppositional ideas that had been passed down from the preceding 
hundred years were now entering the vocabulary and programs of par- 
liamentary debate and being articulated in part by both Hume and Burke. 
This same vocabulary and these same programs were to be synthesized 
by members of the last generation of this tradition: men like Priestley and 
Price, Dr. John Jebb and Major John Cartwright. They, and others in the 
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late-eighteenth century, helped to bring the period of the Country ideology 
to a close. 

This oppositional collection of ideas spawned a retaliatory action by 
those who, like Daniel Defoe and the Walpolean apologists, sought to 
uphold the actions, decisions, and intentions of the court.'* These court 
ideologues ranged even to the American side of the Atlantic in the late 
1790s with Alexander Hamilton.’” They basically agreed with their Coun- 
try rivals that change had deleterious effects on men. They denied, how- 
ever, the basis on the Country argument in their rejection of the moral 
and political arguments concerning the sanctity and relevance of the 
English ancient constitution and the ideal of the balanced one, few, and 
many. (On this score, Hume may be counted as one of the court ideo- 
logues.) Moreover, they also rejected the principle that virtuous political 
power was rooted in an independent citizenry and the distribution of real 
(as opposed to mobile) property, as embodied in the Machiavellian citizen 
arms-bearer coupled with the Harringtonian combination of power and 
property. Progress for the court ideologues had come to England in the 
late seventeenth century in the form of a commercialized, mercantile so- 
ciety. This new society could not survive and prosper if the polity was to 
consist only of an antiquated class of autonomous, propertied citizens in 
arms. Rather, it required professional armies and a bureaucratic govern- 
ment whose financial stability was based on long-term credits and loans. 
Furthermore, authority must be exercised from above to insure the crown’s 
control of government in all of its aspects. The patronage system permitted 
the king and his court to maintain a strong foothold in parliament. 

In their rejection of this ideological acceptance of the new society, Price 
and Priestley were the intellectual heirs of the Country tradition. Their 
millennialist views, however, gave them a different perspective of the 
issues facing Englishmen at century’s end. For their use of the vocabulary 
and their articulation of the programs of this tradition were always for 
the higher progressivist purpose of reordering political society in a way 
that permitted the spiritual and intellectual development of the mind in 
the most free and open manner possible, and in this way enhance the 
prospects for the coming millennium. 

In 1768, Priestley first wrote of the corrosive effects of corruption when 
the House of Commons lost its independence through the infections of 
court influence and patronage. His fellow countrymen should “do what 
Englishmen are renowned for having formerly done’ when an autono- 
mous House of Commons was subverted, namely to cashier or even im- 
prison the perpetrators of this subversion."® An even more powerful 
weapon against corruption was the vote. When there were abuses in gov- 
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ernment, he said in 1791, “a great check upon the measures of the Court, 
and on the servility of the House of Commons, is the declared sense of 
the people.’’’” To insure the defeat of corrupt representatives, more people 
must be enfranchised, elections must occur more frequently, and parlia- 
ment men must be constantly monitored and evaluated. 

Price also argued that court intrusion had destroyed the balance of the 
constitution. This intrusion opposed free government and enslaved the 
people. In a system of representative government where a powerful court 
dominated the assembly, the representatives lost their independence and 
fell under the control of others. “If there is any higher will which directs 
their resolutions, and on which they are dependent, they become the 
instruments of that will; and it is that will alone that in reality governs 
the state.’’” Representatives controlled by great territorial magnates and the 
court no longer acted according to the promptings of their own will, but 
solely according to the will of their powerful patrons. The doom of a 
government having fallen into this condition was despotism, which proved 
that such governments were “‘ill-modeled,’” because they lacked all the 
“arrangements and supplemental checks which are necessary to constitute 
a wise form of government.” 

Priestley’s ‘‘enlightened’”’ nation and Price’s “autonomous” represen- 
tatives were preconditions for men’s natural virtue to shine forth. By ex- 
tension, a virtuous citizenry participated in the providential character of 
life. The question was how men should form a government so that there 
is a proper relationship between the virtuous citizen and his civil governor, 
who may or may not be so virtuous. In answering this question, Price and 
Priestley drew on the scriptural metaphor of the master-servant relation- 
ship. The civil governor should understand that he was only a servant 
whose duty was to provide for the good of people, and not for the in- 
dividual good of the king, the court, or himself. He was obliged to seek 
the public good to insure men’s happiness and security. Specifically, Price 
said, men joined together in government to obtain ‘‘the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their rights, and to defend themselves against injustice and vi- 
olence.’”’® The duty of all civil governors was to make certain that gov- 
ernment achieved these purposes. This was the sole meaning of the idea 
of the common good. Merely “servants of the people,” said Priestley, all 
civil governors (magistrates, representatives, or the king himself) were 
entrusted with their offices to promote the common interest."” 

In their political works, Price and Priestley both used this servant theme 
to explore how the English constitution should be reformed. Couched in 
the Country ideology, they argued that once a governor failed to fulfill 
his principal responsibilities, he must be called to account. True political 
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power resided in the citizenry as a collective body. Civil governors pos- 
sessed this power as the people’s servants to make laws for the good of 
all. Hence, “the magistrates, by whatever name they are called, I respect 
only as the confidential servants of the nation, and the administrators of 
the law,” Priestley told Burke in 1791.” Eight years later, he reiterated 
this theme when he told the Americans that people entrusted with the 
conduct of public affairs were their servants and accountable to them for 
their conduct in office.’ This maxim of political virtue was lost on those 
who subverted the constitution by making court influence and patronage 
an example for others to follow. 

Like Priestley, Price emphasized that all civil governors, including the 
monarch, were subject to the law and were to serve the people. The 
citizen’s representatives in office were obliged to do the will of their con- 
stituency by being their trustees to perform tasks just as if the citizens 
themselves were there to do them.”* The law reflected the collective will 
of the people, and not merely the few individuals assembled. When rep- 
resentatives made law, they had to consider themselves ‘as no less prop- 
erly servants of the Public, than the labourers who work upon its roads, 
or the soldiers who fight its battles.” Even the king was only the first 
executive officer, the creature of the law. He too was as much “‘accountable 
and subject to the law as the meanest peasant.’’”* 

To be certain that their public officials—from king to representative to 
magistrate—were servants of the public trust and that government was 
free, Price and Priestley suggested a number of ways to reshape England’s 
unreformed constitution. These changes, which included frequent parlia- 
ments and the exclusion of placemen, oaths of office, elected monarchies, 
and the abolition of aristocratic titles of nobility, and equal representation, 
established the foundation for true republican institutions and created the 
political conditions that were prerequisites for the millennium. 

In advocating frequent parliaments, Priestley indicated his fear that 
“septennial parliaments have brought our liberties into very imminent 
hazard,” and that annual parliaments would undoubtedly solve some of 
the problems of political corruption. He repeated this observation in his 
later political works when he noted that the more the citizenry participated 
in the electoral process and the more frequently it did so, the greater its 
virtue.** Price also emphasized that the longer an individual remained in 
office, the less responsive he was to the people and the greater the danger 
that he would seek his own self-advancement at the people’s expense. As 
a result of 1688, the House of Commons achieved its rightful place in the 
English constitution and for some years afterwards, it often gave much 
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trouble to men in power. Lately, Price said, an attempt had been made 
to quiet it by shortening the length of parliaments. If government were 
to be truly free, its representatives ‘‘must be chosen for short terms,” for 
“without this a people will have no controul over their representatives.” 
Their liberty would be endangered because the relationships between 
citizen and representative would have been reversed: the citizen would 
now “only enjoy the poor privilege of naming, at certain intervals, a set 
of men whom they are to serve, and who are to dispose, at their discretion, 
of their property and lives.’””° 

If the introduction of frequent parliaments was to be the beginning of 
parliamentary reform, so also were the exclusion of placemen from the 
Commons, the end of hereditary titles, and the creation of an elected 
executive. The first two of these goals were well within the traditional 
Country canon, although the third clearly was not. But Priestley believed 
that an elected executive provided one condition for an open society which 
was so necessary if men were to strive for truth by freely exchanging 
ideas. 

Price and Priestley adopted the idea of excluding placemen from par- 
liament—this was not a new concept, exclusion had its roots in the sev- 
enteenth century—as a means of securing justice and equality. Witness, 
said Priestley, ‘’the great number of placemen and pensioners and of those 
who are in expectation of emoluments.” These never failed to second the 
measures of the administration, whatever they were. The only solution 
was to exclude them legally from the House of Commons, because they 
were the foundation of all previous disorders.”° While Price also favored 
exclusion, he thought that the prospects of place and pension bills were 
dismal. Already they had been constantly rejected by the Lords, even 
when the Commons had first passed them. Because it was so difficult to 
enact such legislation, ‘‘no one is so romantic as ever to think of intro- 
ducing any such bills” anymore in the House of Commons.” 

After exclusion of placemen, those who remained would be required 
to take an oath against bribery and corruption.*® An oath caused parlia- 
mentary representatives to avoid being susceptible to the temptations of 
court influence and patronage. Price here disagreed with Priestley. Oaths 
were unrealistic, because they were ineffective. He concluded that “‘in- 
cluding oaths at office, oaths at elections, custom-house oaths, etc. etc. 
there are about a million perjuries committed in this kingdom annually.” 
He wondered whether England was going to be punished for these per- 
juries ‘‘with some of the severest of God’s judgments.’’””’ 

At the very least, they decided that the House of Commons should 
abolish all privileges and titles. This act would end some court corruptions, 
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because their elimination would reestablish political equality and justice. 
Priestley thought the French elimination of hereditary titles after 1789 
was a wise defense against political corruption, and he greatly admired 
their action. Privilege was one of the bases of corrupt politics, and one 
way to avoid corruption was to end it so that ‘‘all privileges should be 
open to virtue and ability, directed to the public good.’”*° Price agreed that 
titles contributed to corruption, because they denied the natural equality 
of men. Hereditary honors and titles of nobility had a devastating impact 
on free government and on the creation of republican government. He 
was happy to see in 1784 that the Americans had decided against them, 
because they only singled out some individuals who were presumed to 
be better than everyone else.*? 

Moreover, an elected executive worked against corrupting influences 
and reinforced free government. Ideologically, Priestley did not easily 
accept the idea of an elected executive. He must first have the American 
example before him. In 1768, for example, he had argued that kings should 
occupy hereditary thrones, because elective monarchies had generally 
been the theaters of cabal, confusion, and misery.”? But by 1791, he saw 
that an elected monarchical system provided an ideal means to end cor- 
ruption in government. If the termination of hereditary titles accompanied 
an elective monarchy, a corrupt court also drastically curtailed what it 
might potentially do to the Commons. If the people appointed their prince, 
the system would be uniform and complete, but if this were not possible, 
then at a minimum, “the power of the King may be greatly reduced; nor 
is it necessary that either his office, or that of the Lords, should be he- 
reditary, or even for life.’”°* These suggestions, if implemented, moved 
society toward greater justice, virtue, and equality by terminating both 
aristocratic privilege and hereditary monarchy. Corruption, hence court 
and crown influence, could be expunged, government reformed, and the 
millennium moved ever closer to reality. Priestley in 1791 went even 
further by suggesting that a single, unitary and undivided legislature, such 
as the French National Assembly, best embodied the common interest of 
the realm and completely destroyed all possibilities of court influence. For 


though the country should contain within itself a thousand different interests, and 
every member of the assembly should have a view to some separate interest, they 
would of course so balance one another, that the results would be a measure 
favoring the greater number, which ought to be the object of every government.*4 
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Clearly a departure from Country principles, Priestley incorporated into 
this thought the notion of balance and equilibrium, but only in terms of 
the individual interests of the members of this single assembly.” 

Both Dissenters thought that it was impossible to adopt radical changes 
into English government. Such ideas were for a country just forming its 
government, like the American colonies after their break with England. 
The political history of England was far too long, and the people of Eng- 
land were too accustomed to a hereditary monarchy, a privileged aristo- 
cracy, and a binary legislature for changes as far-reaching as these. When 
Price warned of the dangers of titles, he knew that a change in the English 
practice was out of the question. He told the Americans that he was happy 
that the Articles of Confederation had incorporated an order that the 
United States would never grant a title to anyone, but he was skeptical 
whether this would ever happen in England.** Such a change could only 
be implemented among people who, Priestley said, had no previous prej- 
udices or habits.*” Otherwise, it would be madness to advocate changes 
in political institutions so many people had approved of for so long a time. 

Price and Priestley thus acknowledged the prescriptive usage of the 
English ancient constitution in that custom and tradition had demanded 
the same form of government. This acknowledgment did not detract from 
their emphasis on balanced, mixed government. Even after the French 
Revolution, America continued to be their best hope for republican gov- 
ernment, based on the equality of men of equal station. Equality in these 
terms implied that the privileged class had to relinquish control of the 
House of Commons. This idea motivated them to address the even greater 
problem of equal representation. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the House of Commons contained 
558 members, 515 of them from England and Wales. The voters in the 
five southwestern counties elected one-quarter of the entire House. Some 
boroughs without any constituents had representatives, and one borough, 
Dunwich, was partially under the sea.** Such facts of political life were 
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naturally to the advantage of the great landowning noblemen (the great 
territorial magnates) who found, bought, or bribed seats in the House for 
people willing to follow their lead and do their bidding. Country ideo- 
logues like John Jebb and John Cartwright, when confronted with facts 
like these, could quite easily advocate manhood suffrage and equal elec- 
toral districts.” 

In his approach to the idea of equal representation, Priestley held that 
a member of the Commons could adequately represent between 10,000 
and 20,000 inhabitants. A truly representative assembly for a country the 
size of England would range up to one thousand members.*° Priestley’s 
more radical friends like James Burgh and Cartwright were much more 
generous than Priestley. Burgh had suggested that a Commons man should 
represent every 800 persons; Cartwright, on the other hand, believed that 
one representative could stand for every 3,360 persons.*’ This speculation 
was at best arbitrary, but the principle itself remained, namely that the 
districts should approach a semblance of equality before a republic could 
be said to exist. 

Like Priestley, Price warned of the dangers to free government when 
representation was unequal. He never speculated, as Burgh, Cartwright, 
and Priestley had, about the size of electoral districts. He chose rather to 
concentrate on the theory of representation and the extension of the fran- 
chise. ‘Representation must be complete,”” by which he meant that all 
eligible males should be enfranchised, for no state, of which only a part 
was represented in the legislature, was self-governed. This was true in 
those countries where some classes of men were represented, and others 
were not. Total representation was practical for England and anyone who 
wanted to be convinced of this ought to read, he advised, Cartwright’s 
pamphlet, Take Your Choice! In Great Britain, the case for equal represen- 
tation was made by itself. The main problem was “its inadequateness,’”* 
since a mere “handful of the meanest persons” elected the majority of 
the representatives. The votes of these electors were ‘‘always paid for,” 
and it was therefore “an abuse of language”’ to claim that there was liberty 
in England. In 1776, Great Britain consisted of “‘near six millions of in- 
habitants,” but only ‘5723 persons, most of them the lowest of the people, 
elect one half of the House of Commons; and 364 votes chuse a ninth 
part.”’** This was not true liberty, but only its form; its reality was lost to 
a disguised slavery. As long as these abuses in representation continued, 
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English liberty was endangered by those evils which were producing the 
ruin which “we see working every where and increasing every day.’”"* 

These evils were not confined to the form or practice of government. 
Closely linked to their demands for a wider representation and the end 
of corruption was their shared fear of the new military and financial 
arrangements that England had developed in the preceding hundred years. 
The establishment of a standing professional army and the rise of both 
public credit and a national debt were inevitably bound together. Only 
through the acquisition of greater financial stability at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries was England 
able to establish and then maintain a permanent, professional military.*” 

Anti-military attitudes in England reached back in time to the English 
reliance on the county militia. This force was philosophically in keeping 
with the ideals of classical and Renaissance thought, and it was the tra- 
ditional form of English military organization.*° The debate over the army 
after the 1690s continued throughout the eighteenth century as England 
entered new military and financial arrangements to support a burgeoning 
empire.*” By late century, the linkage of war, army, and corruption was 
a firm, continuous Country theme, and reformers like Price and Priestley, 
Burgh and Cartwright in the seventies were largely preoccupied with Eng- 
lish policy toward the American colonies, and in the eighties with par- 
liamentary reform. Underlying both concerns was the old, venerated issue 
of the arms-bearing citizen. 

Price and Priestley both continued the tradition of anti-army ideology. 
Early in his Observations on Liberty, Price referred to ‘the terror of the 
standing army,” a terror which deadened all zeal and produced “’general 
acquiescence and servility.’*° A number of changes were mandatory if 
England was to rectify an unjust system, and to his list of frequent par- 
liaments, exclusion of placemen, and equal representation, he added the 
idea that standing armies have always been destructive to the liberties of 
the states into which they have been admitted. He cited the authority of 
Baron de Montesquieu, Adam Ferguson, and David Hume, all of whom 
saw the inherent dangers of standing armies. He referred to the ‘““warm 
debate” (a clear understatement, he well knew) that men in and out of 
parliament had undertaken throughout the previous hundred years. The 
sole reason for favoring the establishment of a standing army was to insure 
the protection of the House of Hanover against Jacobite pretenders, but 
this danger had long since passed. Its rationale was, therefore, no longer 
applicable. Even so, he was astonished to note that the British army was 
now more numerous and formidable than ever. 
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As his predecessors had, he feared that opposition to the army was 
quickly deteriorating. The result would be that a standing army would 
become part of the constitution.*” Writing to the Americans in 1784, he 
heartily suggested that they avoid such armies at all costs. ““God forbid” 
that they should ever “‘find an establishment in America! They are every 
where the grand supports of arbitrary power, and the chief causes of the 
depression of mankind.” The best, most secure military organization con- 
sisted of groups of armed citizens serving in the local militia. A militia 
protected the people, their rights and property, and precluded their en- 
slavement by a higher authority. ‘‘No wise people will trust their defence 
out of their own hands, or consent to hold their rights at the mercy of 
armed slaves.’’ A free state was comprised of armed citizens who were 
well-disciplined and always ready to turn out when called, to execute the 
laws, to quell riots, and to keep the peace.” 

Priestley too was quite vocal about standing armies. In 1799, toward 
the end of his life, he noted that he had always been an enemy to standing 
armies.”’ For over thirty years his political works reflect this sentiment. 
He too linked a standing army to corrupt government, for when he enu- 
merated his list of six violations of liberty by the ministry, number six was 
the dangerous threat of standing armies. It was ‘‘that great engine of 
arbitrary power’ which was ‘‘contrary to the genius and spirit of our 
constitution.’”* In 1774, he was angered at the spectacle of the British 
decision to deploy troops to America after the famous Tea Party in Boston. 
Eleven warships and eight regiments of soldiers were sent to ‘‘commit all 
crimes and murders with impunity” against the Americans. The American 
response to this invasion ought to have been an immediate call to its 
militia, because this “instance of oppression” was absolutely intolerable 
and “it cannot be conceived, that any person who has arms in his hands, 
and the spirit of a man within him, can possibly submit to’’ such deg- 
radation. The outcome for England of violence in America was unmis- 
takable. First, the standing army would totally enslave America, and then 
England’s subjugation would follow. Such was the danger of a land mil- 
itary force. Troops after all were easily transported from America to En- 
gland “where, with the present standing army, they may instantly reduce 
us to what they please,” and “what they please’ was shorthand for en- 
slavement.°° 

A standing army was possible only after 1690 when England acquired 
the financial resources and an imperial design. At that time, some Eng- 
lishmen feared the disruptive effects of economic and commercial de- 
velopment. Although concern over the debilitating impact of the rising 
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national debt and expanding public credit has been traced in Country 
writings from the Scotsman Andrew Fletcher (who wrote in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century) to Richard Price, other non-Country writers 
like Montesquieu and David Hume believed that credit, paper money, and 
the debt had an adverse impact on England.°* Hume in particular felt that 
credit had such grave consequences that England’s future might be ques- 
tioned. Price cited Hume’s dictum that “either the nation must destroy 
public credit; or public credit will destroy the nation.” 

Those who worried about the debt and credit believed that commerce 
was basically well-intentioned and had beneficial effects on the economy 
until it reached the point when it contributed to the bankruptcy of the 
nation. For when the debt rose beyond the economic and political re- 
sources of the state, virtue was destroyed in the individual and the com- 
munity, and corruption sank the nation to its doom. Trade and commerce, 
when coupled to the national debt and public credit, were not a commerce 
of merchants, tradesmen, and independent entrepreneurs, but a commerce 
of all those who fitted the Country terms of opprobrium: the financiers, 
the stock and money jobbers, the lenders, and rentiers.*° 

The ideal vision of many, though not all, Country theorists remained 
that image of a quieter, agrarian past of arms-bearing, independent, free- 
holding proprietors who reside in a republican commonwealth governed 
by balanced institutions.*” The virtuous citizen understood that his indi- 
vidual and communal responsibilities were united insofar as he was 
obliged to seek the common good. But with the rise of new economic and 
financial enterprises, with their funds, credits, and debts, all enabling gov- 
ernment to borrow from private lenders and to issue paper money, the 
national indebtedness grew, and corruption that was already prevalent 
among the financiers and stockjobbers, ministers and parliament men 
thereby increased.°* The citizen was no longer virtuous and no longer 
sought the public good, but his own individual interest and personal ad- 
vancement. According to the Country interest, the result was the potential 
destruction of the moral life of the individual, and with it the demise of 
political society. For Price and Priestley, this result had cosmic implications, 
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because man’s salvation rested on the political and economic stability of 
England, France, and America. 

In assessing England’s economic position, Price projected an image of 
a bleak future for England if the national debt were maintained at the 
level it had reached in the 1770s, or worse, if it were enlarged. He feared 
the inherent evil of the debt, and advocated a “sinking fund” as the best 
means to dissolve it. A sinking fund was any surplus that was set apart 
from the rest of the annual income of the state and appropriated to pay 
off or “sink” the debt.*’ A fund liquidated a debt in one of three ways. 
The best and most lucrative was when all of the fund’s interest was al- 
lowed to compound. Price favored this means as the most efficient and 
the least liable to invasion for other uses. Because the English debt had 
by his calculation grown from 137 million to 280 million pounds during 
the war with the American colonies, he worried whether the Americans 
might feel impelled to follow England’s lead and allow their indebtedness 
to grow. He warned them that they should adopt a sinking fund right 
away to avoid this possibility. America’s debts at present were only mod- 
erate, and “a sinking fund, guarded against misapplications, may soon 
extinguish them, and prove a resource in all events of the greatest im- 
portance. Let such a fund be established.” In a statement with a clear 
millennial tone, he said that “could a sacredness be given it like that of 
the ark of God among the Jews, it would do the same service.’’©° 

England’s enormous debt and America’s potential problem were leading 
to the destruction of men’s greatest hope for political and economic sal- 
vation. The immediate results were the appearance of corrupt ministers 
and standing armies (“that mortal foe to liberty’’), and the demise of the 
virtuous citizen-yeoman.®' Indeed, America’s best chance to avoid this is 
to consist of those freeholders idealized in the Country tradition, those 
“bodies of plain and honest farmers, rather than opulent and splendid 
merchants.’”©” If not, the end would come in a final national cataclysm, 
predicted by Hume, that would destroy a nation, because the evils were 
so great, “they cannot be exaggerated.’’”” 

Earlier, during the reign of William III, Charles Davenant, the economist 
of the late seventeenth century, had warned of the danger of breaking 
into funds appropriated to wipe out the debt. Davenant, however, was 
ignored, and public indebtedness was allowed to grow so that by 1716 
the need arose for the establishment of a sinking fund to dissolve it. But 
this fund was invaded (“‘alienated’’) in 1733 and thereafter eaten away 
by the Walpoleans. Price ignored the pressures of economic and admin- 
istrative necessity that might have been prevalent at the time and simply 
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coupled the alienation (“a most pernicious measure’’) to court corruption 
and influence that had “sapped the constitution; and which may in time 
establish among us a tyranny of the most intolerable kind.’”” Without such 
influence, the situation would have been markedly different, because 
England’s guardians would have supported the security and development 
of the country for the benefit of all, and not merely themselves. But now, 
there was only “unhappy Britain! When shall thy Parliaments recover 
independence and dignity, and become once more awful to Ministers 
of State?’’®* 

His answer, as he and Horne Tooke wrote collaboratively in 1780, was 
that corruption was so deeply ingrained in English government that it was 
a disease to be immediately excised. That disease was rooted in the in- 
ordinate debt that had permitted the ministers and the king to augment 
“corruption to so a scandalous degree, that if his Majesty should now 
chuse to promote his postilion, or (with the Roman emperor) his Horse 
to the office of First Lord of the Treasury his neigh would be attended by 
as great a majority as that which now follows the heels of the present 
noble Lord in possession.’ That “noble Lord’”’ was Lord North, whose 
difficulties with the American colonies, Ireland, and the extra-parliamen- 
tary associations reached their peak in 1779-1780.°° 

Price’s views on the dangers to England of the national debt were more 
highly developed than Priestley’s, but he too was repelled by the image 
of the new economic man: the stockjobber or salaried individual in a 
corrupt commercial or political system. For Priestley, the middle classes 
were the vessels of virtue when they strove to achieve the common good. 
The role of government was to guarantee their economic and financial 
stability. They had suffered most from that same litany of war, debts, 
credit, and an unreformed constitution. By contrast, the poor were always 
to be found in terrible condition because their plight could never really 
worsen or improve, and the rich and powerful always possessed the 
wherewithal to weather any storm. Here Priestley moved beyond Price’s 
admiration for the middle class, yeoman-farmer. For Priestley, the mer- 
chants, the tradesmen, and the small businessmen might face precarious 
times, but without these virtuous people, the future of England was bleak. 

Some men produced, after all, a nation’s stock of goods. Through com- 
merce and trade of these goods, a nation grew prosperous and stable. It 
properly developed its political, social, and cultural institutions as long as 
the common good was sought by all. But the men who produced these 
goods unfortunately did not comprise the governing bodies. They “by 
whose labour the wealth was procured’”’ had no direct influence in the 
way the wealth was distributed or expended. These people should have 
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either “the management of public business, or a sufficient controul over 
those who conducted it; and it seems impossible in the nature of things 
that there should any other remedy.” The great difficulty was to determine 
how it was possible to construct a government so that the laboring and 
industrious part of the community would have a direct bearing on gov- 
ernmental decision-making.” 

In his discussions of commerce and its importance for the future growth 
of national prosperity, Priestley’s main concern was the protection of the 
merchants and the consumers.®® One drawback to commerce, hence pros- 
perity and stability, was its tendency toward luxury and wealth, and thus 
its stifling of the civic-minded, virtuous middle-class citizen. Citing Mon- 
tesquieu as Price had done, Priestley noted the debilitating effects that 
luxury had on citizenship. Commerce, when coupled with luxury and 
inequality, was incompatible with the true spirit of a commonwealth.” 
Some commerce was, however, important, as Fletcher, Davenant, Hume, 
and Price had all agreed, because it elevated men’s spirit of industry which 
was so important to social and economic progress. Its excesses must always 
be evaluated, and its evils, if possible, avoided. When commerce resulted 
in national indebtedness, government was doomed to become “so 
clogged” that it might not continue very much longer. Unfortunately, the 
causes of the augmentation of these debts were continuing to operate. 
The approach that must be made “‘to this great crisis of our affairs is not 
equable, but accelerated.””° Unlike Hume or Price, Priestley was more 
optimistic that the debt could be kept within “tolerable limits.’” When it 
was controlled, the riches of a state would create a strong economic foun- 
dation based on a triad of agriculture, commerce, and the arts. As men 
achieved greater conveniences in life, ‘the more they have it in their 
power to enjoy life, and make themselves and others happy.” This secular 
trinity of land, money and credit, and culture were inevitably leading 
human society to its “greatest perfection.”’”* 

For millennialists like Price and Priestley, commerce was not merely the 
antithesis of political virtue, or the embodiment of political corruption. 
Clearly, commerce did have some felicitous effects. It was, as Charles 
Davenant had said some four generations earlier, one means for men to 
create a society of prosperity and stability. By the same token, neither 
Price nor Priestley explicitly rejected a national debt, per se, but only an 
inordinately excessive debt that drove the state to bankruptcy. Price’s 
position was much more conservative than Priestley’s, but even he ex- 
pressed concern mainly about huge indebtedness, although he envisioned 
a time in the future when the debt would be entirely dissolved. Both men 
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believed that government could control or completely eliminate the debt 
to ward off the nation’s impending doom: Price through a well-admin- 
istered, inalienable sinking fund; Priestley through well-managed gov- 
ernment and favorable trade. 

While a commercial system should ideally be a positive force in the 
promotion of human progress and happiness, it was not positive when 
it contributed to an excessive debt. The English financial system was dras- 
tically out of balance, because it promoted and expanded a vast network 
of corruption—court influence, unequal representation, and standing ar- 
mies. These evils were not only going to destroy English virtue, but Eng- 
land itself, and when this destruction came, it would not be a cause for 
rejoicing. It would not be Priestley’s vision of commerce, agriculture, and 
the arts leading men to perfection, nor was it the great cataclysmic events 
that revealed prophecy had taught would precede the millennium, nor 
was it the origination of world reformation that Price had foreseen. 

Yet, everything on earth had a godly purpose; this they knew. Every- 
thing in some inexplicable way enhanced men’s progress toward the mil- 
lennium. Priestley wrote to Burke in 1791 that even 


the enormous debts which our present system of government, and the follies of 
our governors, have entailed upon us, like all other evils, in the plan of Providence, 
promise to be eventually the cause of the greatest good, as necessary means of 
bringing about the happy state of things. 


Europe’s progress would be a shining light to guide “the rest of the world, 
and be the instrument of other important changes.’’”* By these examples— 
the revolutions in America and France, the end of corruption, the growth 
of virtue—men must act. Their responsibility was to make these changes 
to ready themselves for the end of time. As legatees of the Country tra- 
dition, Price and Priestley well knew that these changes were bringing 
into being a society of liberty, but a liberty of providential dimensions to 
carry men to their final redemptive moment. 
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V. Revolution, the Millennium, and the 
Future Progress of the Mind 


Sedition is their creed; 
Feign’d sheep, but wolves indeed, 
How can we trust? 
Gunpowder Priestley would, 
Deluge the throne with blood, 
And lay the great and good, 
Low in the dust. 


—’Old Mother Church,” a ditty 


oseph Priestley’s reputation as a political radical was greatly enhanced 
by the Church and King riots in 1791 when he and other Dissenters 
became the targets of Birmingham mobs. These rioters saw Priestley 
as a child of both political subversion and religious fanaticism. In a way, 
he stimulated these attitudes himself when he widely published his opin- 
ions. Even more important, his inflammatory style and his outright in- 
volvement in political activity led many people to think of him as a rev- 
olutionary activist bent on bringing about immediate downfall of the ec- 
clesiastical and political establishment. In a letter to the Reverend Edward 
Burn in 1790, he wrote of his support of Fox’s motion to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts. He warned Burn that the supporters of the Anglican 
Church were unwittingly its own enemies, because they were accelerating 
its internal destruction and “assisting me in the proper disposal of those 
grains of gunpowder which have been accumulating . . . and which will 
blow it up at length.”’ Unfortunately, for Priestley, parts of this letter 
were later published and widely disseminated. To anyone who disliked 
Dissenters, the implications of the passage were self-evident. It proved 
that Priestley was a fanatical revolutionary whose goal was to encourage 
in England those very same destructive forces that had operated only two 
years before in France. Thereafter, as the ditty says, he was known as 
“Gunpowder Priestley,” maligned, vilified, and hanged in effigy with 
Tom Paine. 

A year after this rather indiscreet letter to Burn, he suggested that he 
and his Birmingham friends create an extra-parliamentary association like 
the ones in Westminster or Manchester or even like the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information. Such an association would solve the problem of 
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parliamentary corruption and reform the constitution, because when peo- 
ple lacked unity, the only remedy was ‘‘by committees of correspondence, 
and other means, so as sufficiently to overawe the governing powers.’ 
While he deliberately left unclear in this context what these ‘other means’’ 
were, two weeks before the Church and King riots (by mobs who refused 
to be ‘‘overawed”’), he told Lindsey that he was going to form a consti- 
tutional society similar to that in Manchester and that “we propose to 
have two annual dinners, viz. the 14th of July and the 4th of November.’” 
It was this very first dinner that was so fateful for Priestley and his Bir- 
mingham “‘friends of liberty.’ 

If Priestley’s radical reputation resulted from his published works, his 
inflammatory literary style, and his overt activism, Richard Price’s came 
mainly from a single source, namely Edmund Burke. In his Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, in a typical characterization of someone whose 
views he disliked, Burke denounced Price as a schemer, who was “’con- 
nected with literary caballers, and intriguing philosophers; with political 
theologians, and theological politicians.’ Burke hated the idea that preach- 
ers ever sermonized about political issues. What confirmed this fear was 
Price’s obvious misperception of the English Civil War and the subsequent 
restoration of the king. In 1789, Price had argued before the Revolution 
Society that the world’s only legitimate monarch was the English king 
because he owed his crown to the people. After the revolution in 1688, 
Englishmen enjoyed the right to choose their governors (including their 
kings), to cashier them for misconduct, and to frame a government of their 
own choosing. To this idea (which incidentally Burke overstated), Burke 
angrily retorted that Price ‘affirms a most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, 
and unconstitutional position,’ which, if it were the case, made all of 
English statute law invalid because it was made by kings who had been 
unelected since 1688. Price’s claim amounted to an attempt “to annul laws 
of inestimable value to our liberties,’’ and hence Burke concluded that 
Price’s political ideas constituted ‘seditious, unconstitutional doctrine.’” 

Burke’s assessment of Price and the Birmingham mob’s view of Priestley 
were far too extreme. In any number of places in their writings, both men 
argued that violence and revolution should be avoided until all peaceful 
alternatives to achieve change had failed. In 1773, Priestley had written 
that while he advocated positive changes in political society, he did not 
think that any improvement in man’s condition could be achieved ‘by 
violence, or by any methods tending to violence.”° Some fifteen years 
later, he told Pitt that violence was dysfunctional and that he never ad- 
vocated “any violent changes. Anything of this kind would counteract 
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and defeat all my purposes.” Progressive changes took place through 
‘reason alone, aided by free inquiry.’ In 1784, Price similarly told the 
Americans that violence could not lead to positive change, because change 
was generally God’s doing. Evil practices would terminate only when 
heaven ‘put an end to them,” and not by men’s violent behavior.® 

As courageous as the public expression of the need for political change 
was in late eighteenth-century England, Price and Priestley consistently 
maintained this rather temperate view of change as a matter of civic pru- 
dence and responsibility. If change must take place within the legal and 
constitutional framework of the English system of government, then the 
citizenry should make changes in an incremental, gradual manner. Un- 
fortunately for Price and Priestley, their compatriots chose to associate 
their ideas and writings advocating change with revolutionary, seditious, 
and violent activity, and their reputations suffered immeasurably. In fact, 
they believed that men’s responsibility was to work collectively for those 
changes that must take place on earth before men were prepared for the 
final working out of God’s universal plan. They were both quite explicit 
in their description of what men’s future accomplishments would be before 
the millennium. As for Priestley, he told Burke that when the citizens 
found their government to be bad, ‘they will do very well to change it 
for the better.’’” As changes took place, political society would develop 
directly toward the final step when the godly republic would at long last 
be established. “In this new constitution of the world, there would still 
be “kings, but they will be no longer sovereigns, or supreme lords.’ They 
would have no special titles of esteem, and no one would call them “most 
sacred, or most excellent majesty.’’ There would be magistrates and legis- 
lators, but they would ‘‘only be considered as the first servants of the 
people.’” Similarly, Price told the Americans that future progress through 
positive change came about only through merit, not birth. America’s glory 
was to be a confederation of States prosperous and happy, without 
Lords—without Bishops—and without Kings.’” The example of the United 
States was ushering in the new age. After all, the independence of the 
American colonies “15 one step ordained by Providence to introduce these 
times [the millennium].’”?° 

If there were to be these changes, how were they to be regulated, and 
could they be accomplished in a prudent way? First, change should never 
be so drastic that it surpassed man’s intellectual and moral development. 
If men were truly responsible, they would make only deliberative changes, 
because life demanded full consideration and analysis of all sides of an 
issue before final decision-making took place. As Priestley noted, “no wise 
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man will ever wish for any great or sudden change in any existing form 
of government,” because such change was far too dangerous when men’s 
minds were unprepared for it."’ 

Political and moral education was crucial, therefore, to man’s devel- 
oping intellectual and spiritual capabilities. Price said such education ac- 
celerated ““human improvement to a greater degree than can at present 
be imagined.” Clearly a gradual, prudent educational process would ren- 
der the mind free and unfettered and would prepare men for an improved 
state which in turn would ‘quicken the progress of improvement.’’? Man, 
not being God, should never make instantaneous decisions if they were 
to be universally correct. Only through the free exchange of ideas could 
the citizenry make right (and therefore permanent and virtuous) decisions 
involving change. Hence, Priestley added, changes made with such de- 
liberation and after so much discussion, “‘are pretty sure to be permanent.” 
Reforms made with this “deliberate circumspection” led to universal ben- 
efits, because prudent change was never violent and never had anything 
in it that might “justly alarm any man.’’’ Price thought the goal of ed- 
ucation was to teach men this deliberation and prudence. As they achieved 
their intellectual potential, men simultaneously refined their political in- 
stitutions. They would learn ‘‘how to think, rather than what to think”’ and 
would move away from error, superstition, and conformity in their think- 
ing. Their minds would be opened to “the best way of searching for truth, 
rather than to instruct in truth itself.”'* The emphasis was very carefully 
placed on the means to truth, rather than on what the truth was. So-called 
truth was for those who claimed to possess it already, rather than those 
like Price and Priestley who were constantly in search of it. 

Education was time-bound. As history moved forward, so did human 
intellectual, moral, and political progress. But this progress was hindered 
when there were precipitous changes in society, because men’s minds 
would not be prepared for them. Two inextricably-linked processes were 
at work here: one internal, one external. On the one hand, there was the 
external process of history, of time and events, and the citizen’s partici- 
pation in this process. On the other hand, there was the internal process 
of the mind’s development enabling men to understand the external-tem- 
poral process more clearly as well as their own role in shaping human 
history. Both processes were interdependent at every moment. When one 
process, say history, moved faster than the capabilities of the mind, then 
the ordered functioning of society was impossible. Men’s intellectual de- 
velopment was unable to keep up with the pace of political change so that 
now radical or revolutionary changes led to the corruption of both the 
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internal-intellectual and the external-historical processes. The result was 
always the creation of preposterous, unfounded changes that brought only 
chaos and anarchy, and the complete halt to man’s progress toward the 
millennium would always accompany this revolutionary change. Price and 
Priestley linked their shared view of change through civic responsibility 
and prudence to their beliefs concerning the development of the human 
mind. They concluded that all political change must be commensurate 
with the mind’s increasing understanding. In this way, change became 
deliberative and paralleled the developing intellectual and spiritual ca- 
pacities of men. All such change must be incremental, gradual, and 
lengthy, while at the same time, it must proceed with certainty, inevita- 
bility, and necessity toward the end of time. 

In addition to the pace of change in society, civic responsibility rested 
on the idea of ridding government of its corrupt, enslaving practices. In 
place of these, the citizen was to create a free and open society where the 
human understanding gradually gravitated toward increased conscious- 
ness of God’s historical plan and the mysteries of the universe. On the 
other hand, the obverse of this notion was also true. While a free society 
opened the way for man’s developing consciousness, the development of 
his intellectual and spiritual capabilities allowed him to understand how 
to organize government so he could achieve the common good, which 
obviously included the security and happiness of all citizens. But it also 
contained man’s ultimate interest, namely the attainment of the future 
millennium. The coming millennial moment was contingent on this dual, 
interconnected progress in politics and the mind. 

Price and Priestley therefore agreed that a rising consciousness was a 
prerequisite for the coming millennium. A broad divergence, however, set 
apart their respective understanding of how the mind actually worked. 
Despite this divergence, their beliefs of how men attained ideas had no 
apparent impact on their shared view of civic responsibility and prudence. 
Priestley argued that man gained knowledge basically through the asso- 
ciation of ideas: through sensation, perception, and experience. Price, on 
the contrary, held that the mind progressed through a man’s intuition: 
through his innate power to grasp timeless and universal truths. For both, 
the liberation of the mind’s enslavement from unfounded opinion, un- 
warranted beliefs, and foolish superstition would lead men to a glorious 
future life. 

Despite Priestley’s assertion that his views of religion were rational, he 
believed that knowledge of certain aspects of life were beyond the rational 
capabilities of men. These aspects were neither empirically observable nor 
rationally demonstrable.'? When he argued that some ideas were beyond 
common sense, he was specifically rejecting the tenets of the Scottish 
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School of Common Sense.'® Commonsense reasoning amounted to the 
very reverse of what he had learned from his own acknowledged mentors, 
John Locke and David Hartley.’” Although Priestley was critical of Price’s 
notion of intuition (which Priestley thought was similar to commonsense 
philosophy), he never attacked Price as he did, for example, Thomas 
Reid.’® In a long tract on this subject, he assailed what he called ‘‘this new 
scheme of an immediate appeal to common-sense upon every important 
question in religion.” Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind was especially 
insidious as “an ingenious piece of sophistry,” and he sought to disprove 
this commonsense reasoning by demonstrating the truth of the association 
of ideas.”” 

By his own testimony, Priestley had derived his views of how men 
attained knowledge from David Hartley.*? This view stood in striking 
contrast to Reid’s common sense and Price’s intuition. The new science 
of the eighteenth century had inspired men to inquire into how man’s 
mind functioned, and it had moved Hartley to relate man’s psychological 
to his physiological processes. As one of Hartley’s foremost disciples, 
Priestley was deeply attracted to the unity of mind and matter. The moral 
consequences of this unity were great because it meant that man’s thought 
patterns affected his conduct. Hartley’s purpose was to justify Christian 
optimism for a future state through the mechanism of the laws of nature.’ 
Like the unity of mind and body, this objective attracted Priestley to 
Hartley, for now the doctrine of association allowed men’s minds to de- 
velop so that they would fully understand revelation and be prepared for 
the end of time. An irrefutable bond existed between the material world 
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and man’s consciousness of God. Hartley’s theory moved Priestley so 
much that he remarked that Hartley had “‘thrown more useful light upon 
the theory of the mind than Newton did upon the theory of the natural 
world.’’”* The potential of the understanding was unlimited. 

The unity of mind and matter and the truth of revelation demonstrated 
precisely how man achieved progress in both the human understanding 
and political society. Through his physical and material body, Hartley had 
said, man’s mind first acquired ideas that enhanced human understanding. 
Moreover, Priestley appreciated Hartley’s rationalist approach in dem- 
onstrating the empirical foundation of human knowledge. Simply put, all 
man’s ideas were ultimately related through the purely physical process 
of association. Not merely simple or complex ideas, but also ideas of 
universality and immutability (moral truth, God’s relationship to man, 
God’s plan) were all knowable through association. In his assessment of 
Hartley’s ideas, Priestley said that unlike Locke and Gay, Hartley had 
expanded the original notion of association. Locke had held that associ- 
ation explained the phenomena of life in a very limited manner. His idea 
of association made clear only those human sentiments that Locke called 
“unnatural, in opposition to those which, he says, are born with us.’ 
Meantime, Hartley had also moved beyond John Gay’s position that as- 
sociation was the source of men’s passions and affections. Both Locke and 
Gay believed the associative principle did not apply to other parts of the 
mind, especially the moral sense. Only Hartley had presented a more 
inclusive theory which held that an intellectual phenomena were ‘only 
different modes, or cases of the association of ideas.’’** Of special interest 
to Priestley was the inclusion of man’s moral ideas: man acquired moral 
judgment, not by some ethereal spiritual process like intuition or common 
sense, but through the very same process by which he learned anything, 
namely simply by associating pleasurable sensations with certain objects.”° 
Attracted to the associationist principle by its overall comprehensiveness 
of ideas, mind, body, and God, Priestley thought that it alone was the 
vehicle that permitted men to arrive at the fundamental truths of the 
natural order. 

Now, man’s use of association was always taking place, but its best use 
was when men resided in a community where political conventions al- 
lowed free inquiry and free expression of all ideas. Men in such a com- 
munity understood the truths of nature and God’s purposes. This know]- 
edge was reducible to the single, simple principle of association that re- 
flected the unity of nature by a benevolent Deity. A bond linking God, 
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man, and nature was not a mere human postulation, but was part of the 
divine and it was also dependent on man’s increasing knowledge so that 
‘the more we know of nature, the more particular laws, we are able to 
reduce to simple and general laws” of God and his creation. When the 
external-temporal process of history drew to a close, therefore, there would 
be an ultimate cosmic unity when life would finally be reduced to “one 
great comprehensible law’ governing ‘‘the material and intellectual 
world.” God had given men the means to bind their minds to his in a 
holistic unity that demonstrated a divine immanence on earth. The as- 
sociation of ideas gave man a superiority in the world left to no other 
creature “80 as to advance him in the scale of being, and consequently 
to lay a foundation for equable and permanent happiness.’’*° This ex- 
pansion of the human consciousness was how men achieved happiness 
in political society, in history. 

Priestley had noted in his Essay on Government that the standard of 
good government was whether it had sufficiently attended to this hap- 
piness, because the achievement of happiness was the first principle of 
government.”’ It was the way progress was measured in civil society, just 
as the progress of man’s mind was bound to his progress in creating free, 
open, and republican institutions. In the end, Priestley linked these two 
processes of progress (politics and the mind) to his vision of the millennial 
end of time, for both processes enhanced human prospects for reaching 
and being prepared for that end. 

The principle of association was quite different from Price’s notion of 
intuition or Reid’s idea of common sense. The greatest impact of this 
difference was on their respective ideas concerning man’s moral judgment, 
a human intellectual process that brought men closest to God. According 
to Price, human conduct should be determined and regulated, not by 
physical considerations stemming from observation and experience, but 
only by what men learned of God’s moral purposes through their im- 
mediate discernment of self-evident, universal principles. In his work on 
moral philosophy, Price sought to prove that the foundation of knowledge 
lay in the vital power of intuition that resided in the mind, and not in 
men’s ability to have sensations or to acquire experience. The understand- 
ing itself was the source of all ideas, especially moral ideas.*® Price argued 
against empiricists like Locke, Hutcheson, and Hume who claimed that 
ideas were first acquired through sensation.*” Man’s ideas were founded 
on a much greater objective basis than the empiricist philosophers had 
assumed, because men could know true, universal principles (again, mor- 
als) only directly from God through the power of their intuition. Human 
beings immediately distinguished right from wrong, a natural power that 
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enabled men to have new original ideas. “1 is undeniable, that many of 
our ideas are derived from our Intuition or truth, or the discernment of 
the natures of things by the understanding. This therefore may be the 
source of our moral ideas.’’° For men to acquire this knowledge, the right 
relationship had to exist between man and God. Men’s minds had to be 
made accessible to the very will of God. Only the slow, productive de- 
velopment of these intuitive powers in time opened the mind to eternal 
principles. 

As Hartley had been the principal influence on Priestley, Price’s epis- 
temological ideas were derived from three sources. First, there was his 
lifelong interest in mathematics which, to him, furnished ‘the best exercise 
for the intellectual powers, and the best defence against that credulity and 
precipitation and confusion of ideas which are the common sources of 
error.”’’ The study of mathematics allowed men to develop the mind’s 
inherent powers to understand the universal and timeless. Two other 
major influences on Price, according to his own account, were the sev- 
enteenth-century Cambridge Platonists (principally Samuel Clarke and 
Ralph Cudworth) and Plato’s Theaetetus, a dialogue to which he evidently 
had been drawn as a result of his reading of Cudworth’s works.** The 
subject of Theaetetus was the search for a definition of knowledge. Utilizing 
his characteristic maieutic or dialectical method of inquiry, Socrates drew 
from Theaetetus the recognition that the mind (or soul, in Platonic terms) 
was the internal source of all ideas of existence and quality. These ideas 
were not dependent on what Theaetetus saw, heard, or felt, because 
knowledge was linked to human judgment, an internal power of the mind. 
Judgment was wholly an intellectual process, or intuitional as Price would 
have preferred to call it; and it was completely divorced from the operation 
of sensation and experience. 

Price attributed his indebtedness as a rationalist philosopher to this 
Platonic dialogue in the early portions of his seminal study of moral phi- 
losophy, A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, which he had 
originally published in 1758. Equally important to him was the work of 
the Cambridge Platonist, Dr. Ralph Cudworth, who, in his own writings, 
had made extensive use of Theaetetus. Seventeenth-century Cambridge 
Platonists like Cudworth and Clarke believed that reason gave men the 
power to perceive eternal, universal, and immutable truth and that ex- 
perience was not the source of this understanding.*? Cudworth agreed 
with Descartes that men only acquired imperfect knowledge through sen- 


50 Ibid., pp. 18, 97-98. 

31 Price, Observations on the American Revolution, p. 49. 

3? See Thomas, The Honest Mind, pp. 41-67. 

°° See Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance in England, pp. 49, 53; Cragg, From Puritanism to 
the Age of Reason, pp. 37-60; Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, p. 
30; Pawson, The Cambridge Platonists and their Place in Religious Thought, pp. 92-3; Powicke, 
The Cambridge Platonists, pp. 21-49; Willey, The Seventeenth-Century Background, pp. 139- 
43. 
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sation; but he went even further by adding that thought, unlike sensation, 
was pure self-activity. Sensations were phenomena that externally im- 
pinged on man, that is they were the results of experience, not human 
reason. On the other hand, their impact on men was not passive, either. 
Men obviously participated in their occurrence, because all men had ex- 
periences and could make sense of them. But only in thinking did men 
have no need of external sensation. The inherent power of their reason 
permitted men to make decisions that were potentially moral and good. 
In his interpretation of Cartesian dualism, Cudworth had distinguished 
not only mind and matter, body and spirit, but also the theoretical cate- 
gories of the new mechanical philosophy, namely force and matter, activity 
and passivity. In the Cartesian distinction of body and spirit, the incor- 
poreal was identified with the intellectual processes and qualities of life. 
It was the immortal aspect of life, in a word. Cudworth, however, did not 
entirely agree with this position. For him, the incorporeal was anything 
that possessed a power of its own. This force and vitality was what Price 
meant when he later noted that “11 is on this power of intuition, essential, 
in some degree or other, to all rational minds, that the whole possibility 
of all reasoning is founded.’”** Or, as Cudworth had put it one hundred 
years before Price, the mind contained a “vital energy in it, because it is 
a cogitation.””*° 

Knowledge acquired from within reflected divine will.°° The internal- 
ization of universal principles for both Cudworth and Price linked the 
human mind to the divine, because the earthly human self potentially 
became fully conscious of the eternal divine self. In Platonic terms, the 
human mind participated in the cosmic, or again as Cudworth put it, “all 
particular created intellects are but derivative participations.” Men mea- 
sured truth through their intellectual processes, their power in making 
things intelligible so that ‘the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing 
but clear intelligibility, and whatever is clearly conceived is an entity 
and true.’’*’ 

In this scheme, sensation and experience were naturally inadequate 
sources of human knowledge. Man arrived at truth only by avoiding the 
pitfalls of sensationalism. Moral ideas were not mere reflections of cus- 
tomary habits, but were a priori. Locke had said that human understanding 
began only when sense perceptions filled the mind’s tabula rasa, and that 
these perceptions were simple ideas. Price disagreed. Men did not em- 
pirically acquire simple ideas of universal and immutable truths, like mor- 
als and the divine, because knowledge of them came only through human 
intuition: ‘morality is eternal and immutable.” Intuition was the immediate 


°4 Price, A Review of Morals, p. 98. 

°° Quoted in Passmore, Ralph Cudworth, pp. 29-30. 

56 See Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, pp. 30-31, 58-60, 63- 
69. 

57 Quoted in Passmore, Ralph Cudworth, pp. 37, 38. 
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discernment of self-evident truth, and men were especially aware of this 
power of discernment in their understanding of morality and God. It was 
this intuition that enabled men to subject “‘all things alike to its [intuition’s] 
inspection, and of acquainting itself with necessary truth and existence.” 
Through the power of the intuitive faculty (that “active and vital energy 
of the mind”), men acquired divine truth and it linked men to the godly. 
It gave them the power to become creatures of judgment and was best 
defined “in Plato’s language, the power in the soul to which belongs the 
apprehension of Truth.’”*® 

The external-temporal world of history and politics was, then, imme- 
diately perceivable and believable by means of the internal processes of 
the human mind. Consequently, men made immediate, reasoned, and 
moral judgments about what they knew in the external world. The original 
power of the human mind was unlimited in terms of its potential grasp 
of the external world, including the uniformity of nature and the existence 
of universal, divine causes. What Price had termed intuition and Reid 
common sense was all that was needed to acquire this knowledge in order 
to make those historic and political changes fitted to the progress of the 
mind. Like Priestley, Price had found an inexorable link between the 
mind’s development and political progress toward the millennium. 

Despite their divergent epistemological approaches, Price and Priestley 
were led to conclude that incremental, not radical, changes should take 
place in society, lest man’s intellectual and spiritual development be out- 
stripped by historical events and political change. Change must mesh with 
human abilities and potentialities. As men’s minds developed, citizens 
learned to recognize which changes were for the good of all. These changes 
created an environment conducive to the mind’s progressive development. 
Progress in society and the development of the understanding were mu- 
tually dependent. The controlling factor was always the prudent wisdom 
of the citizenry. If the citizenry failed to be prudent, then change became 
too radical and wrenched the citizen from the realm of the known and 
the predictable into the unstable realm of revolutionary uncertainty. The 
result was at time chaos, and the creation of worse conditions of life than 
the citizen had previously experienced. 

Civic responsibility was tied to prudence, but prudence was broad 
enough to allow for slow, tedious progress. It abhorred those rapid changes 
that derailed the human psyche from its natural course of incremental 
and deliberative development. The progress of the mind tempered and 
regulated desirable change, and the development of human spiritual and 
intellectual capabilities (by Price’s intuition or Priestley’s association) be- 
came dependent on proper political conditions. Because man was a self- 
taught creature, progress took place over a long period of time, or as 
Priestley once said, ‘’a state of constant though slow improvement in 
every thing.” 


°° Price, A Review of Morals, pp. 50, 19, 20, 21. 
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Above all, men were to engage in this progress by themselves, because 
God did not act for men. Priestley once wrote that if God had ever en- 
visioned the best government for men, he would not have simply given 
it as a gift to man, because “it would not have answered the end of its 
institution.’”*? The design, operation, and perfection of government were 
for men to achieve. As government improved, human understanding did 
also, and as knowledge increased, men increasingly found better ways to 
govern society. Ultimately, this circular process terminated at the millen- 
nium. Thus, the coincidence of the mind’s development and the progres- 
sive changes in government went hand in hand until the millennial 
moment. 

No matter how adamant Price and Priestley were about the nature of 
political change, they never completely ruled out all political revolution. 
Instances in history had clearly demonstrated that there were times when 
conditions in society were so debilitating that revolution was the only 
alternative. Price alluded to this when he noted that whenever a people 
had lost their liberty, “they must have a right to emancipate themselves 
as soon as they Ἴδῃ. “Ὁ Priestley too reflected the same sentiment and he 
even seemed to feel that providential direction was part of revolutionary 
upheavals. God had given men the expedients of conquests and revolu- 
tions which were “‘opportunities of reforming their systems of government, 
and of improving the science of it, which they would never have found 
themselves.’ But Priestley also argued that revolutions were correct only 
“in those cases’’ when governmental power ““must be very extensive and 
arbitrary.””*’ Price added that when men surrendered their rights of life 
and death, “they make themselves the instruments of any injustice in 
which their rulers may choose to employ them.” When that happened, 
the citizens must first consider what sufferings they might encounter in 
a struggle for liberty. At the same time, they ought to know that “‘the 
sufferings attending such a struggle must be temporary, whereas the evils 
to be avoided are permanent.’’** 

Revolutionary upheavals were only momentary deviations from the true 
course of history. In reality, men must still conduct events to follow God’s 
ultimate intentions, which, said Priestley, was ‘‘to lead mankind to hap- 
piness in a progressive, which is the surest, though the slowest, method.” 
Those people who were prudent, deliberative, and analytic should ideally 
form the leadership within human society. They alone made the best use 
of the association of ideas or their intuitive powers to arrive at right and 
proper decisions. From these decisions, they would take correct and nec- 
essary action to aid the movement of time toward the millennial future. 
The citizen who best exemplified these characteristics was not an ideal or 


39 Priestley, Essay on Government, Works, 23: 125. 
*° Price, Additional Observations on Liberty, p. 29. 
*) Priestley, Essay on Government, Works, 22: 122, 21. 
* Price, Additional Observations on Liberty, p. 29. 
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superhuman individual, but someone who already resided in society. He 
was, said Priestley, ‘the man of extensive views’” who understood the 
nature of history. He saw the transitory significance of evil, for beyond 
evil, as Priestley always said, there stood ‘’a prospect of the greater 
good.’ For Price, he was the contemplative, philosophical individual 
who possessed “wisdom and goodness.”’ Usually, he remained aloof from 
politics, and looked “down with pity on the scramble for power among 
mankind, and the restlessness and misery of ambition.’’** Unfortunately, 
this man was not yet to be found in society, or if he was, he was a rarity. 
When he did appear, we would undoubtedly be like Price and Priestley 
themselves, for they knew that they fully understood God’s course of 
history and man’s place in that history to bring about those responsible 
changes that would fulfill God’s plan. 

Price’s and Priestley’s vision of historical and political change convinced 
them that nothing obviated the fundamental principles of human intel- 
lectual development, were these the association of ideas or the intuition. 
When radical change interfered with these principles, God’s plan was 
derailed, even denied, and earthly life was in danger of losing its pro- 
gressive movement toward the divine. When these things happened, the 
movement of time toward the millennium became, if only temporarily, 
obstructed. Revolution was an act of last resort of desperate people. The 
only exception, for Priestley at least, was at the moment when the mil- 
lennium was imminent. That fateful time of troubles foretold in the biblical 
prophetic writings heralded the coming of a new day. Until that moment, 
political change must be incremental, prudent, and in consonance with 
the progressive development of the human mind. It was through his un- 
derstanding, then, that man became prepared for that millennial moment 
when he attained the greatest ideal in secular life, namely the sublimation 
of his individual interests into the common, now universal, good of the 
entire political community. 


* Priestley, Essay on Government, Works, 22: 123-24, 134. 
*4 Price, Additional Observations on Liberty, p. 125. 


VI. Necessity and Liberty: The 
Cosmic and Human Tension 


I allow to man all the liberty or power that is possible in itself, and to which the ideas of 
mankind in general ever go, which is the power of doing whatever they will or please. 


—Joseph Priestley, 1777 


Every action of volition I am conscious of; if my act, must be entirely mine, and cannot be 
more or less mine. 


—Richard Price, 1758 


he central, distinctive feature of Price’s and Priestley’s political ide- 
ologies was the inseparability of the coming republic (and with it 
total human freedom) and the millennial period. Their view of 
true republican government when men would be politically and intellec- 
tually free was inextricably tied to their belief in and desire for the arrival 
of the millennium. Liberty was the centerpiece of their republican mil- 
lenialism, but liberty was not merely a political ideal. Its sacred blessing 
had a profound philosophical dimension that reached to the very nature 
of men’s will—what men were and were not free to choose to do. Their 
inquiry into the question of philosophical liberty (or necessity, as Priestley 
preferred to call it) had great significance for what they thought were the 
political consequences of human freedom. If they could prove that men 
were naturally free to choose whatever they wanted to do, then they could 
argue that it was theoretically within men’s power to choose to create the 
conditions for the millennium. It was men’s responsibility to seek a free 
and open society for an enlightened citizenry and to insure free govern- 
ment. The English governing bodies—the king, lords, and commons—all 
would have to conduct themselves in a virtuous manner so that the com- 
mon good, the republic, would at least be achieved on earth. The millennial 
period would come only when men wanted it to, i.e., when their collective 
will was truly free; otherwise, its arrival remained distant and beyond 
their control, and at best all they could do was to wait for the divine, 
beneficent gift of the end of time to realize the true and final republic. 
Then men’s minds would be liberated so they might know divine and 
moral truths. 

What was this philosophical freedom or necessity that Price and Priest- 
ley were so concerned about? The two passages which serve as the epi- 
graph to this chapter suggest that they held similar beliefs concerning free 
will—that human beings were free to do whatever they wanted. Both 
implied that because men made decisions by themselves, they were mor- 
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ally accountable for their conduct and its consequences. Right or wrong, 
once a person made a decision, he and he alone was responsible for it. 
Yet, the two men earnestly debated the issue of freedom and necessity: 
Priestley argued that men were creatures of necessity; Price countered that 
they were always free to do what they desired. There was, however, a 
common denominator of agreement between them concerning man’s free 
will. If this commonality existed, why then did they expend so much time 
and energy to debate the relative merits of their respective philosophical 
positions? 

The answer is that each man believed that necessity or freedom 
strengthened their beliefs concerning the political-millennial future. What 
Priestley termed necessity and Price freedom was tied to man’s progressive 
path toward godly societal perfection. They accomplished this tie mainly 
through a shared faith in causation or what they called motives or motion. 
Arguing specifically against Humean skepticism, they agreed that every 
effect (or event) was related to an empirically verifiable cause.! When men 
perceived the connection between a cause and its effect, they realized that 
this connection was true in reality, and not merely in the mind. Further- 
more, they coupled causation to the idea that a person decided on a certain 
action when he was moved or motivated to do it. Man’s motivation was 
part of his own inner being or will and it was based on the knowledge 
he had previously obtained through either his past experiences (hence, 
the association of ideas) or his innate intellectual power (hence, intuition). 

Man’s will was shaped internally, even as men experienced external 
phenomena. These two were internalized within their being and became 
part of their inner spiritual self.* This fact made men morally and civically 
responsible for all their conduct and decisions. This accountability was 
due to the internal promptings of their will. Built into both arguments was 
a denial of the power of externality to shape men’s fate. Even in debate, 
both agreed on the truth of the internal molding of men’s consciousness 
and motives. Their disagreement rested only on how this internal shaping 
actually took place. 


"In his Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Hume wrote that men do not possess 
a sufficient rational power to project the effect of a given cause: “in reality, there is no part 
of matter that does ever, by its sensible qualities, discover any power or energy, or give us 
ground to imagine that it could produce anything, or be followed by any other object, which 
could denominate its effect.’” Nor was it possible to postulate by reason alone the necessary 
connection that joined one thing to another: ‘‘we know that, in fact, heat is a constant 
attendant of flame; but what is the connection between them we have no room so much 
as to conjecture or imagine.” For Hume, men could not inevitably draw a conceptual idea 
of causality from experience nor could they rationally conclude with certainty that all phe- 
nomena would always recur under the same circumstances when prompted by similar causes. 
Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, p. 67. See also Stewart, The Moral and 
Political Philosophy of David Hume, especially chaps. 2 and 4. 

* The conventional characterization of Priestley was that he was a determinist in the sense 
that everything men did had been ordained and controlled by a higher (cosmic) authority. 
A careful reading of Priestley’s ideas of necessity shows, however, that he left a wide margin 
for human decision-making, thus human accountability for individual action. 
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The most striking feature of their published writings about necessity 
and freedom is, then, just how similar their positions actually were. 
Priestley suspected this similarity when he suggested that what separated 
them was only a matter of language, not substance. Price, however, re- 
fused to accept Priestley’s conciliatory remarks, because Price thought that 
Priestley, in his arguments for necessity, exempted men from all moral 
accountability for their conduct. “The natural effect of believing,” said 
Price, “that nothing is left to depend upon ourselves, and that we can do 
nothing, must be concluding that we have nothing to do.’’”* But Priestley 
never rejected the idea that a man was responsible for his conduct, because 
that would have denied the divine system of rewards and punishments 
awaiting men at resurrection. So, after reviewing Price’s view, Priestley 
concluded that his own position was actually the same as Price’s and that 
if anyone preferred to call Price’s ideas philosophical liberty as opposed 
to necessity, then he had “no objection because these are mere words and 
phrases.’” 

Both men agreed on three broad areas: man was morally accountable 
for his actions; human action resulted only from the internal promptings 
of the will; and free will had political implications for the coming millen- 
nium in terms of what men must do to choose the right changes for 
political society. After all, both believed that no matter how free men 
were, Providence ultimately directed human conduct. But even Providence 
was not an external force: it was God-internalized-within-men. Price’s 
power of intuition was a divine spark inherent in all men, just as Priestley’s 
associative power was an attribute of the divine. Both powers made men 
as potentially divine as the biblical prophets who themselves had been 
inspired specially to speak the word of God. Men in their own time, they 
thought, had this same gift, if only they were permitted to utilize it prop- 
erly in a virtuous political community. 

This belief in the godly control of human conduct revealed a tension 
between the cosmic and human modes of political and historical change. 
This tension had consequences for their millennialist ideas, and more im- 
portantly helped to bridge the gulf that seemed to separate Price’s freedom 
from Priestley’s necessity. In working out this tension, it becomes apparent 
that Priestley’s assessment of the similarity between his own and Price’s 
views was well-founded. Briefly put, their millennialist impulse gave them 
the secure feeling that all human conduct was collectively leading history 
to its final glorious conclusion because whatever happened was a result 
of God’s will. Their reformist, republican view of politics, on the other 
hand, led them to focus on the deliberative and prudential actions and 
decisions of men who were independent and autonomous beings. The 
question was whether God alone determined what men’s behavior ought 
to be, or whether men were solely accountable for their individual and 


> Priestley, A Free Discussion, Works, 4: 98. 
4 Ibid., p. 109. 
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collective action. According to Priestley, human beings were creatures of 
their individual past histories and behavioral patterns. Their conduct was 
necessarily a result of these experiences. Price demurred and preferred to 
speak only in terms of freedom, not necessity. Because men have an in- 
ternal and inherent power of immediate perception of right and wrong, 
all conduct and decision-making were matters of individual freedom. 

Necessitarian or libertarian, both held that although a man possessed 
the power and responsibility to make individual decisions, Providence 
cosmically directed all change. Life itself in political society was God- 
inspired. Evil and sin, corruption and oppression resulted when men 
knowingly or even unknowingly neglected to follow the course that God 
had planned for them. Ultimately, because of his benevolence, God caused 
men to choose freedom, for the course of history was dependent on the 
course of political freedom. All things tended toward freedom and the 
greater good. 

How then could men organize government to satisfy the requirements 
for the millennium? Their debate over freedom and necessity centered on 
this very question of what made government moral and good. First, gov- 
ernment was by definition good only when it consisted of free institutions. 
To be free meant that institutions were virtuous and godly, and that they 
prepared men for the coming millennium. Free institutions allowed the 
citizenry to participate widely in political affairs and led to genuine mixed 
government unencumbered by corrupt influences. Free government was 
consistent with self-government that demanded citizen participation in 
every aspect of politics. 

In their necessity-liberty debate, Price and Priestley disputed the mean- 
ing of self-government and its relationship to the idea of self-determi- 
nation. Price contended that self-government was an extension of the 
citizen’s capacity to make his own decisions about life. This was all he 
meant when he argued that people could determine what they themselves 
wanted to do. He reconciled this idea with his belief in the divine moral 
law. Men knew this law intuitively as the ideal basis of human conduct. 
They were, however, imperfect beings who made mistakes. Even so, they 
still had to make their own decisions and take action from the promptings 
of their will. Moreover, they were always accountable for actions with or 
without an appeal to the higher moral law. In this way, men were self- 
determined creatures. 

Priestley agreed that all men were accountable for their conduct and 
that nothing prohibited them from doing “what they please.’” He refused 
to absolve men of responsibility for their conduct, but it was really im- 
possible for men to determine themselves. A man was a creature of his 
internal motivations and past history (his own individual history made 
him what he was). Above all, providential forces were always intervening 
to shape even the most minute actions of men. God’s will was internalized 


5 Ibid., p. 12. 
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in man, so to do this will, men had to know what it was. They had to be 
educated through association when they would develop their understand- 
ing through observation and experience. Until their consciousness was so 
perfected that their will and God's will became identical, the linkage of 
divine and human will remained incomplete, indeterminate, and distant. 

It appears that Priestley distinguished his position from Price’s only to 
show that Price was unwittingly a necessitarian whose views were com- 
parable to his own. Priestley thought it was logically impossible for man 
to be self-determined because only God was self-determined, or self- 
moved. God alone was the cause of all human events, the cause who 
guided men in their actions and made them subject to their own past 
behavior and habits. Priestley thought that when Price demanded that 
men live an exemplary life, all that Price meant was that they ought to 
bind their will freely to God’s moral law. If this were true, then, in 
Priestley’s terms, Price was indeed a necessitarian. 

In their respective demonstrations of the doctrines of necessity and 
freedom, the factor that most distinguished their arguments was their use 
of language, especially such key words as motive, motion, and determi- 
nation. A man’s motives caused him to behave in a particular way: that 
was obvious to both men. But the idea of necessity for a libertarian was 
philosophically and morally reprehensible. Necessity seemed to remove 
all moral accountability from the realm of the individual. This argument 
placed conduct on a plane that was external to human beings at the very 
moment when they possessed the power to know intuitively what the 
right or moral conduct was. They ought to have the responsibility to 
choose the moral course. But the necessitarian denied that causation was 
based on externality. Causation of human motives was an internal process: 
if a man chose to do something or make a particular decision, he did so 
because he was moved or motivated internally in that direction. Causation 
originated in the idea that “throughout all nature, the same consequences 
should invariably result from the same circumstances.’”° 

Now, Price too contemplated what principles he could reasonably for- 
mulate about causation from the basis of human experience. Causation 
was not part of a divine moral law, but purely a part of life on earth. Man 
used his faculties of sensation, not reason, to determine whether there 
was such a thing as cause and effect. In thinking about this subject, he 
concluded that ‘‘having observed that an event has happened in former 
experiments,’’ a man might be likely to assert ‘that it will happen again 
in future experiments.”” Price obviously agreed with Priestley about cau- 
sation, but he did not say that an event would “‘invariably”’ occur if the 
same causes were present. He was never as certain as Priestley was about 
the nature of causal relationships. He did accept, however, the legitimacy 
of empirical observation as a way to obtain knowledge of causal effects. 
To acquire moral knowledge from a source other than our understanding 


6 Priestley, The Doctrine of Philosophic Necessity, Works, 3: 462. 
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was Clearly impossible, but for knowledge that was not purely divine or 
moral, then sense perception was trustworthy, because we “expect that 
the future resemble the past in the course of nature.”’”” 

It could be argued that Price here was merely addressing the problem 
of human expectations and that he was not really interested in an eval- 
uation of human experience, per se. But he was not content to say that 
man’s understanding of God’s purposes and moral decrees was the sole 
basis of human knowledge. As Priestley had answered Hume’s arguments 
against man’s ability to know with certainty the nature of causality, so 
Price agreed that every event (effect) must have an observable and know- 
able cause. Causation was, however, not solely derived from human ex- 
perience. It was also an intellectual process with its roots in the divine: 
it was “ἃ primary perception of the understanding; nothing being more 
palpably absurd than the notion of a change which has been derived from 
nothing, and of which there is no reason to be given.’”® 

The ultimate cause was God who was the first cause: ‘we know that 
the Maker’s agency is the primary cause which established all others, and 
to which all others owe their force.” If, on the contrary, God was not the 
first cause, then “the universe is chaos; the character of the parent of its 
is imperfect; all trust in him, and supplications to him are absurd, and no 
part of practical religion has any good foundation.” But Price believed he 
could ‘‘take it for granted, that these sentiments are not true, and that 
there is indeed a perfect direction of all events.’” Price, of course, was 
never as certain as Priestley about the phenomenon of causation and its 
knowability. Men always had some doubt about causality and could never 
be absolutely certain that the same phenomenon (effect) occurred each 
time an experience (cause) took place. It was only “likely” that such an 
event would occur in all future trials. Certainly, an effect of some sort 
would result from a cause, just as there had to be a cause, knowable to 
men, for every event. Through reason, men understood this connection 
between cause and effect,and thus had a good comprehension of causality. 

Despite a basic agreement on the idea of human accountability and the 
nature of causation in human affairs, Price and Priestley differed in their 
views of liberty as it affected mankind. Priestley had rejected Hume’s 
skepticism by asserting his belief in the truth and continuity of empirical 
evidence. But so too had Price when he went to some lengths to dem- 
onstrate that this continuity existed because God eternally controlled men 
and actively intervened in human life. The differences between the two 
Dissenters can perhaps best be appreciated in an examination of how they 
expressed the concept of motion and its relationship to causality, because 
for them the idea of causation was rooted in motion, the foundation of 
all underlying reality. 


” Price in Priestley, A Free Discussion, Works, 4: 389-92. 

ὃ Price, A Review of Morals, p. 26. 

ἡ Price in Priestley, A Free Discussion, Works, 4: 177-78, 62-63 (emphasis added). See also 
p. 393. 
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Without his understanding of God’s role in time, Priestley believed he 
could not explain motion. God was the single, sufficient cause who literally 
moved all things in the universe. In this way, he maintained the very life 
of man. Indeed, it was God-internalized-within man that actually moved 
men. Like Newtonian active forces operative in the universe, God kept 
man moving physically, gave him motives and motivation, and inspired 
him to be productive and righteous.” He made men move progressively 
toward the millennium. But men might not always move or be motivated 
in the right, or moral, direction. When that happened, it was because they 
imperfectly understood their moral duty. On the other hand, when men 
were righteous and good, the coincidence of God-internalized-within-man 
and their will was successfully and perfectly achieved. This could not 
happen all the time; that had to await the future perfect state. 

Self-motion or self-determination in human affairs was, therefore, im- 
possible in Priestley’s mind, because God divinely directed man’s will and 
conduct. Hence, men did not will without motives, that is without having 
their will moved or motivated. Self-motion was as absurd a proposition 
to Priestley as the concept of self-existence, because “motion and existence 
cannot be externally derived and actual existence and actual emotion nec- 
essarily lead us to some self-existing and consequently self-moving being.” 
While human conduct resulted from the association of ideas (or what men 
learned by means of that intellectual process of mind), the motives which 
led to human action were not totally ascribable to the individual, for “1 
we suppose that our volitions and actions have no cause foreign to them- 
selves, that is, to our wills, we deceive ourselves.’’’’ Man’s motives were 
derived from a series of causes and effects, and these causal relationships 
informed man’s will and linked it to God’s (imperfectly in the pre-mil- 
lennial state, perfectly and all the time in the millennial). 

Price was aware that motives existed and that man’s individual decisions 
were never isolated incidents of moral judgment. But to Priestley’s ar- 
gument that man’s habits and the supervenience of God internally im- 
pinging on man’s consciousness had caused man’s motives, Price replied 
that motives were nothing but the internal movement of man’s moral will. 
As Priestley had said, human conduct was unencumbered by externality, 
but Price’s belief in an inherent moral will differed in degree from 
Priestley’s God-internalized-within-man and man’s past habits as deter- 
minants of human decision-making. 

The difference separating the positions of the two debaters was really 
only one of language and emphasis. Price preferred to say that liberty was 
always the power of self-motion or self-determination. While these powers 
made men accountable for their conduct, God was always immanent and 


ἴθ On Newtonian active forces, see the following: Heimann and McGuire, ““Newtonian 
Forces and Lockean Powers,” in Historical Studies in the Physical Sciences, 3: 233-306 and 
McGuire, ‘Forces, Active Principles and Newton’s Invisible Realm,’’ Ambix 15 (October, 
1968): 154-208. 
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in control of human decisions. Priestley, on the other hand, preferred to 
say that through causation, God’s will directly influenced man’s will. 
Man’s mind acted as the conduit for this influence. With agreement on 
the idea of men’s spiritual linkage with the divine and the idea of cau- 
sation, the two Dissenters might have resolved their differences had they 
been aware of their fundamental agreement about men’s ability to make 
free choices. Certainly Priestley’s epigraph suggests his belief in man’s 
liberty to do what he wished. The choice he offered here was not unlimited 
freedom, but what might be termed freedom by negative constraint. This 
constraint allowed men to do whatever they pleased as long as nothing 
prohibited them from so acting. But they were prohibited from acting 
beyond their own internal motivations by God. Price too believed that 
men did not enjoy unlimited freedom of choice and decision-making. For 
good or evil, their internal moral sense limited their decisions and the 
power of this sense always emanated from God-internalized-within-man. 

Reliance on the Deity, or what Price called “our belief in the veracity 
of the Deity,” in a perfect society meant that all men would make ideal 
decisions.'? That, however, must wait for the millennium. Until that time, 
Priestley was content to say that men possessed the liberty to act only to 
the extent that they were able in their life. In their pre-millennial condition 
of life, men were still only developing their potential moral sensibilities 
and intellectual faculties. In this pre-millennial life, the world could never 
be different from what it actually was. Even the particular orientation of 
Price’s and Priestley’s thought was part of the divine plan. Shortly after 
his arrival in America, Priestley wrote that he was satisfied with his de- 
cision to emigrate from England, because ““my great consolation is in the 
consideration of an over-ruling Providence, which has fixed me here, and 
I hope for some good purpose.’”’* And Price once wrote that ‘the Deity 
administers all the affairs of the world, and extends his care to every 
created being.’ 

Men were what they were because they were always the end of a series 
of past causes governed by a benevolent supreme being who made use 
of them to fulfill his plan. Ideally a direct link, a simultaneity of will, 
existed between God and man. The idea of this simultaneity controlled 
Price’s and Priestley’s respective understanding of human liberty and 
their ideas about politics, for politics especially was the arena where the 
most conspicuous linkage was made between the will of God and of man. 
Men’s political relationships determined the extent of freedom in society. 
Although God and man possessed a will, only one will was actually op- 
erative in the universe. Man and God therefore had to possess the same 
will, or as Priestley once noted, there was “but one will in the whole 
universe,” and this one will ‘disposes of all things, even to their minutest 
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circumstances, and always for the best of purposes.”’”? When men, how- 
ever, deviated occasionally from the natural promptings of their will and 
became corrupt and evil, they denied God’s plan and failed to fulfill it. 
Such people were wicked and faced punishment at the end of time.'® In 
general, though, the bond between divine and human will was necessary. 
Only at the millennium, said Priestley, would the bond be perfected and 
men would “have a kind of union with God himself,” so his will would 
be our will.'’ Price echoed the same idea when he suggested that we 
would soon “make an absolute surrender of our wills to God’s will.’’”"® 
Men made errors and committed evil deeds because their faulty moral 
sense motivated them to act independently of God. God had made the 
devil good, said Price, but ‘“he made himself a Devil;’’ however, “ἃ period 
is near when the Devil and all wicked beings will be destroyed.’’’” Here, 
Priestley’s view distinctly paralleled that of Price: evil and corruption were 
only temporary phenomena which in no way detracted from the positive, 
progressive flow of history. Unknown to men, evil contributed to human 
progress, because ‘‘all evils lead to, and terminate in, a greater good.”’”° 
Human errors of judgment were part of the higher plan God had devised 
for men. Through trial and error, particularly in matters of choice, the 
human mind progressed so that men attained near perfection in their 
moral judgments. Until that time, men must oppose all attempts to impose 
uniformity on society, lest they fail to achieve the heightened awareness 
necessary to bind their will to that of God. After all, said Priestley in his 
Essay on Government, all imposed, uniform thought was narrow, illiberal, 
and unworthy of human nature, especially when this nature demanded 
freedom of inquiry, which was consistent with the liberation of the mind.*' 
How was it possible to determine a single will or a single truth when, 
in republican theory, three different wills existed in society, those of the 
one, the few, and the many? Although Price and Priestley never directly 
confronted the question, one possible answer is that as free government 
insured the security and happiness of the citizenry, the thrust of the three 
components of the republic was to the achievement of a single, common 
interest, the res publica. After all, as good Unitarians, Price and Priestley 
had already denied the division of the Godhead into a trinity. Left alone 
and isolated from the balanced ancient constitution, monarchy, aristoc- 


® Priestley, The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, Works, 3: 451. 
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racy, and democracy all sought only particular interests, or worse— 
anarchy. 

Although mixed government was their millennial ideal, Price and 
Priestley did not hold that three wills were superior to a single will. They 
envisioned mixed government as a means to achieve that single will be- 
tween God and man. Priestley pointed out that it was absurd for a state 
to contain more than one will. If a multiplicity of wills existed, then gov- 
ernment could never properly operate. Everyone would be looking out 
for his own interests and seeking his own advantage, and all public busi- 
ness would cease.”” In order to achieve the common good, therefore, “‘in 
every state, as in every person, there ought to be but one will.” If there 
were two wills, then there was no longer one state and one government, 
but two states and two governments.” 

Price too linked the concept of a single will in the state to the idea of 
good government: ““‘when we speak of a state, we mean the whole state, 
and not any part of it; and the will of the state, therefore, is the will of 
the whole.’” Government must reflect the will of the community and make 
all citizens subject to that will.** This will was singular, not plural, and 
he defined it as the collective wisdom and force of a community or con- 
federacy.*” The question was how a unitary will could actually be realized 
in a republic of different interests. Price’s vision of a unitary world fed- 
eration and Priestley’s image of a unitary legislature were not really se- 
riously considered as appropriate either for the world or for England in 
the late eighteenth century. But both men thought in terms of collective 
institutions, an idea which proved to them that it was God’s plan to have 
a single will operative in political society. Only one genuine will existed 
in the universe, a will that properly belonged to Providence, and men 
strove to bind their will to reflect the divine force of this will. 

In the meantime, men’s responsibility was to create free, republican 
institutions and laws which were expressions of their own will. Occa- 
sionally such expressions would be at odds with the universal scheme of 
God's designs. At the very least, even in these imperfect times, there must 
be an opportunity for the simultaneity of wills. As long as men were free 
to act without the encumbrances of external restraints and to make their 
own decisions without the limitations of an inequitable system of gov- 
ernment, they could unite their will to a higher authority. In this way, 
they insured methodical progress toward the inevitable end of time. 

The meaning that Priestley and Price read into philosophic liberty and 
necessity gave deeper significance to their belief in greater political free- 
dom in society. Necessity and liberty were two concepts with important 
implications for political decision-making. They contained the notion of 
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the movement of time and within time of the inevitability of change and 
the citizen’s role and responsibility. A moral government based on the 
simultaneity of human and divine will gave all change its cosmic dimen- 
sion. All earthly restrictions on human will must cease so that political 
freedom could be manifested in society and government. If men’s wills 
were unfettered by political constraints, then men would act righteously 
and choose morally. 

It was wrong to delegate men’s moral responsibilities for their conduct. 
They themselves were obliged to act for the good, just as they possessed 
the civic responsibility to achieve the republic in time. But they could 
fulfill these civic and moral obligations only in a political environment of 
free and virtuous institutions. Without political constraints and corrupt 
influences, the human mind would at last attain its peak of consciousness 
when, as Daniel had noted so long ago, knowledge would increase. The 
result would be that the citizen would choose the moral course of conduct 
in both his private and public life. Then the quest for political liberty 
would take place on the basis of moral and civic obligations, not self- 
interest. This quest took place within the overall context of the limitations 
placed on human conduct by the reality of philosophic liberty (or neces- 
sity). Philosophic necessity and political liberty became handmaidens in 
man’s cosmic drive to fulfill God’s plan and to prepare the conditions for 
the future republic. 


VIL. Price, Priestley, and English Political Thought 


aving now reconstructed and analyzed the essential elements of 


the republican millennialism of Price and Priestley, we are in 

a position to assess their contribution to late eighteenth-century 
English political thought. First, it is noteworthy that their republican mil- 
lenialism comprised a political theology in which their ideas of the future 
political order were grounded in their faith in God and the coming mil- 
lennium. Their millennium consisted of a curious blend of radicalism and 
passivity. This blend obviates the necessity of dealing with the pre- and 
post-millennialist trap, as Davidson and others have already pointed out. 
At any rate, their political theology was passive, because everything they 
believed about the future paradisaical republic was inevitable. Its arrival 
had long ago been prophetically foretold by inspired men who spoke 
truthfully of God’s revealed work. The only unknown was when, not 
how, this new political order was to be established. Yet, radicalism was 
always present in their ideologies, as well: men could, indeed must, hasten 
the arrival of the millennium. Even more, they were morally obligated to 
achieve it. Although both Price and Priestley were, therefore, great ad- 
mirers of the American and French Revolutions, revolutionary action was 
never the best means to ready men for the millennium, no matter how 
exciting and promising these revolutions appeared to be. First, men must 
develop their minds through free inquiry so that with their intellectual 
and spiritual enlightenment, they would be capable of properly organizing 
political forms. Then, civic men would be truly inspired, not as the proph- 
ets of old had been individually, but collectively as a citizenry prepared 
to fulfill Daniel’s prediction that the increase of knowledge would hasten 
the final moments of time. 

Neither Price nor Priestley were political partisans in the same manner 
as the radical activitists, Wilkes, Jebb, or Cartwright. They led no political 
organizations, and they created no political movements. Jebb and Cart- 
wright had actually organized the Society for Constitutional Information 
(S.C.I.) in 1780. Thelwall and Hardy did the same for the London Cor- 
responding Society ten years later. Price and Priestley were not even as 
active as the political moderate Christopher Wyvill in his effortsto organize 
the county associations. Still, it must be said, they did participate in all 
of the political debates of the day, and they did take part, if only tan- 
gentially, in some activist movements. Price supported the activities sur- 
rounding the attempts to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts (he joined 
the Feathers Tavern Petition in 1772 and was a member of the S.C.I.). 
Priestley was apparently more involved than he would have liked his 
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adversaries to believe in the formation of the Birmingham Constitutional 
Society in 1791. He, like Price, wrote several tracts advocating the rights 
of Dissenters and the Americans, and he always upheld the rectitude and 
sanctity of the revolution in France. 

Despite the degree of their personal involvement in politics, their po- 
litical ideologies always focused on the important principle that a grand 
transformation must take place in society and in men. This principle was 
a central theme in their total political thought. Men’s moral duty as good 
citizens seeking the republic in time was to strive for a two-pronged goal: 
the achievement of political liberty and the elimination of corrupt gov- 
ernment. Evil and corruption existed in this life for a purpose emanating 
directly from God. As God’s instrument on earth, the citizen was obliged 
to bring virtue into being to combat evil and corruption. In struggling to 
achieve a just and equal society of freemen, he created the conditions for 
the development of human consciousness in preparation for the coming 
millennium. God had delegated this task to the citizen in order to ready 
all on earth for the eternal state of perfection. 

Undoubtedly, one of the more significant factors about the theological 
trappings of Price’s and Priestley’s political thought was that both men 
were serious and respectable thinkers, who did not derive their ideas of 
the millennium from English popular culture, as Brothers and Southcott 
did. Nor were they obsessed with the enthusiastic fervor (like Brothers 
and Southcott) that they alone could fulfill God’s will to hasten Christ’s 
second advent. On the contrary, Price and Priestley were learned and 
scholarly men. They diligently studied the prophetic teachings of the scrip- 
tures and concluded that what they witnessed in the corrupt politics of 
English government and in the American and French Revolutions em- 
bodied the tribulations and calamities that the prophets themselves had 
foretold. Moreover, their social and educational backgrounds effectively 
prepared them to accept the wisdom of the Bible. But this preoccupation 
with biblical literature did not necessarily mean that they only looked back 
to the past to see how and whether God’s will was being fulfilled. No, 
they also possessed a decidedly modern outlook on contemporary political 
and intellectual issues, such as the proper relationship between church 
and state, the moral problems of political corruption and slavery, and 
those issues that arose in regard to their own special interests (for example, 
Priestley’s scientific investigations and Price’s economic theories). Thus, 
they brought to bear on the important and controversial issues of their 
day the singular power and authority of what had been promised in a 
prophetic future. 

Their consideration of these issues was not, however, in isolated or 
fragmented categories of thought. They really did believe that all human 
endeavors were linked together into a grand divine scheme. As a result, 
they brought their wide-ranging interests into a synthesis where every 
aspect of their thought—moral, political, scientific, economic, and theo- 
logical—was related to and held together by the overall, controlling ele- 
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ment of their millennialism. As men’s minds opened to ever increasing 
understanding, men would gradually learn the meaning of godly history 
and with it, the totality and unity of God’s universe. Knowledge and its 
increase were paramount in the cosmic plan of history. It was for this 
reason that Price and Priestley spent so much time investigating the nature 
of the mind, its materialism, its resources and potentialities. Moreover, 
this was one of the reasons why Priestley devoted so much of his life to 
an inquiry into scientific matters, especially in his desire to understand the 
place and meaning of the material world. His exploration of the properties 
and behavior of light, color, electricity, and especially airs, was two-fold: 
a means of opening to men the inner operation of God’s universe; and 
a path to understand how God himself actually permeated earthly life 
through these spirit-filled elements. Priestley knew that the prophets were 
inspired to reflect the will of God. Now, through his science, he wanted 
to know how modern men, who certainly were not prophets, reflected the 
divine indwelling spirit. Clearly, men existed in a godly world where the 
spirit-filled elements totally enveloped them. But more importantly, their 
innate intellectual capabilities, through the mechanism of the association 
of ideas, were the modern forms of divine inspiration. They could now 
design the proper earthly conditions for Christ’s coming. 

As Priestley studied science, so Price devoted himself to a lifelong study 
of England’s economic condition and the development of his economic 
theory to determine how men might be taught the way God’s will per- 
meated the world. For Price, an indebted nation was one that relied on 
public credit and paper money. It could not last in time. Its internal weak- 
nesses were so great that poverty led men to an insatiable egotism and 
to ignore the community’s needs and interests. The growth of men’s self- 
ishness made them deny the commonality with their fellows. Instead of 
working together to bring on improved conditions of life, men became 
anomic individuals, separated from one another, seeking places, luxury, 
and acquisitions. They sought to satisfy their own interests. In so doing, 
they led the country to national bankruptcy and ruin. Men’s inherent 
intuitive powers only in theory protected them from this national tragedy. 
Through their intuitive powers, men were certainly inspired creatures and 
participated in the divine. But the economic pressures of life were now 
overtaking even men’s inspired intellectual capabilities. 

The solution to this problem, and to the problems of all corrupt gov- 
ernment, lay in the happy design of England’s constitutional structure. 
Only in politics could men achieve the millennial preconditions. Politics 
was the realm of human activity where the community participated as a 
whole in decision-making processes for the good of the whole. The gov- 
ernment of late eighteenth-century England was corrupted when the pol- 
iticians sought their own political and economic advantage. They ignored 
common interests (a fact demonstrated by the widespread practices of 
patronage, pensions, and places, all political debts to be paid to men whose 
sole desire was to control the lives of other men). A wave of dependence 
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was rampant in English politics, the dependence of potentially autono- 
mous men who were now subject to the whims and favors of the strong, 
the powerful, and the monied. 

Hence Price and Priestley argued that a republic was the only genuinely 
free government (one where there was a balance of institutions reflecting 
the natural make-up of society into the one, the few, and the many). With 
the ideal of the republic in mind, articulated in the language of the Country 
tradition, they sought the means by which life on earth could be made 
ready for the millennium—a republic, where men possessed freedom and 
autonomy, allowed free inquiry, free expression, and above all the free 
exchange of ideas. With these conditions, knowledge would increase and 
the millennium come. This binding of the ideal of the republic to the 
vision of the millennium was their greatest contribution to late eighteenth- 
century English political thought. It united two distinct worlds of thinking 
into a rational, holistic, and synoptic ideology that proclaimed a real and 
imminent end of time. 

Price died in 1791 believing that, with the events in France, the mil- 
lennium was well underway. Priestley lived an additional thirteen years; 
and although he encountered a number of personal tragedies and disil- 
lusionments in his last years, he never abandoned hope of an imminent 
end of time. In 1794, he emigrated from England to America to establish 
for himself and all lovers of liberty a haven to develop the human con- 
sciousness. Both men believed that God had ordained a responsible trans- 
formation of political society. It was this belief that ultimately caused them 
both to view as inevitable the movement of time and events toward the 
end of the historical process. Historical events were certain to move 
through this process of positive, causal transformation. This very same 
process, as they understood it, made their own striving for political change 
part of the driving force of history. 


Appendix 
Price, Priestley, and Bryan Wilson’s Typology 


was, as this study has shown, all-encompassing. Just how inclusive 

it was can be seen if we adopt the extremely useful typology 
worked out by Bryan Wilson in his monumental sociological study of tribal 
and Third-World peoples and apply this typology to Price and Priestley. 
Wilson’s methodology for analysis consisted of seven categories, each a 
variation of a response that a millennialist may have toward the world. 
All involve in one form or another a combination of these categories, but 
are held together by the common principle of complete and total rejection 
of the world as it exists. All also search for some transformation of the 
present condition of the world.’ When these seven categories are applied 
to Price and Priestley, we find that a curious, but interesting, phenomenon 
occurs: between the political ideologies of the two, the entire typology 
(all seven categories) are found to be represented. This can be shown in 
the following manner. 

Two of Wilson’s categories were what he terms the conversionist and 
the manipulationist modes of thought. The conversionist sees the world 
as evil, because man himself is corrupt. Once the total transformation of 
the self occurs (an inner rebirth, if you will), the individual—through a 
genuine conversion experience—will change so completely that all evil 
will simply dissipate. The manipulationist also worries about evil and 
corruption. But whereas the conversionist emphasizes man’s internal psy- 
che (or soul), the manipulationist wants to transform men’s perceptions 
of evil. As these internal perceptions are altered, external harmony is 
achieved; and once there is harmony (simply because men will it), then 
men will overcome evil and corruption. 

Both Price and Priestley fall into the conversionist mode of millennialist 
expectation, although only Priestley can be seen to have been a manip- 
ulationist. As conversionists, both men argued that men could transform 
their attitudes toward life, not by divine revelation, but by the progressive 
development of the mind. Despite their individual views on the substance 
of the mind, or how it operated (through association or intuition), they 
believed that men could individually and collectively progress and thus 
become liberated from their old corrupt prejudices and superstitions. To 
them, the slow, but certain, conversion of men’s minds was a key element 
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in human progress toward the millennium. Now, the manipulationist says 
that evil was mainly a problem of human perception. Priestley echoed 
this argument when he said that men’s perception of evil was inaccurate. 
The world was actually a reflection of God’s will, whether men knew it 
was so or not. Life on earth was, therefore, by definition good, even if 
it appeared at times to be filled with disaster and tragedy. Evil was con- 
sequently not truly evil per se, but only the appearance of evil. Men were 
unable to perceive the underlying good beyond evil and corruption, the 
coming renovatio mundi. Behind apparent evil lay a good, perhaps, known 
only to God, which helped to fulfill the divine historical plan. Thus, evil 
and man’s relationship to it becomes a problem not of evil itself, but of 
man’s perception of it. 

The millennial minds that were bent on transforming the world, as 
opposed to the individual and his perception, were, according to Wilson, 
the revolutionist and the reformist. Both Price and Priestley fitted into 
these two categories. The revolutionist holds that the world is so corrupt 
that it is no longer salvageable in its present form and must be destroyed. 
From its ashes, a new world would be created. Men would accomplish 
the earth’s destruction as God’s appointed instruments. God himself, how- 
ever, would actually restore the earth in its new, perfected condition, 
because men were incapable of participating in this reconstruction. On 
the other hand, there is the reformist, who seeks to overcome existing evil 
by reorganizing the social order, and not by its destruction. Like the rev- 
olutionist who acts by divine guidance in his quest to overturn the political 
and social order, however, the reformist is also controlled by providential 
inspiration. On many occasions, Wilson says, the ideas of the reformist 
may converge with those who are interested in secular reform as opposed 
to divine and cataclysmic intervention. 

As revolutionists, Price and Priestley believed that the time of troubles 
had been forecast by biblical prophecy when the world natural and the 
world politic would be obliterated, and from its ashes, a new Israel would 
arise. Even Price’s belief in a reformed and regenerate world presupposes 
the demise of a corrupted world. They were both great admirers of the 
American and French Revolutions: these events, especially those in France, 
would bring on the latter days. Perhaps more importantly, as reformists, 
they dedicated much attention in their political writings to reform issues 
of the day. Reform for them meant that the world would be transformed 
and the millennium hastened. 

Millennial believers, Wilson continues, either withdrew from the world 
(the introversionist) or predicated a new society on the basis of the sordid 
evils of the old world (the utopian). The introversionist withdraws from 
the world entirely by himself or with a community of similarly thinking 
believers. The goal is the creation of a new community of the sacred (and 
saved) which will be the fountainhead of future redemption. The utopian 
differs only slightly in emphasis. The introversionist is convinced of his 
righteousness and his right relationship with God. The utopian, while he 
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too seeks withdrawal, tries to bring the perfected society into being without 
divine intervention. 

Price never sought withdrawal from the world. But Priestley surely did 
in 1794 when he emigrated to America. His intention was to organize a 
community of the “friends and lovers of liberty’ in the woods of Northum- 
berland in Pennsylvania, far from the centers of evil and corruption. Men, 
like himself, could speak and write freely there, and in so doing, fulfill 
his own image of the proper conditions to precede the millennium. More- 
over, the interest and concern that Price and Priestley had in the refor- 
mation of the English political system and the national indebtedness 
clearly places them both in the utopian sector of Wilson’s typological 
categories. 

Finally, the thaumaturgist believes that through magical powers the 
new society can be created.* If a purely conventional definition of ‘“magic”’ 
is used here, then neither Price nor Priestley may be considered as prac- 
titioners of magical power or Black Magic. Yet, without doubt, they be- 
lieved in many of the miracles and supernatural events described in the 
Bible, most notably resurrection and the ascension of Jesus. Nor can it be 
questioned that they thought that many miraculous events were soon to 
take place in England and the world. Moreover, there is a thaumaturgical 
element in their ideas of divine inspiration: how God inspired the prophets 
of the Bible, and the minds of men throughout history, including their 
own contemporaries. Priestley’s lifelong scientific interests clearly show 
that he always believed that matter contained a magical and ethereal 
quality. Spirit-filled matter was mysterious and unknown; and it attracted 
Priestley because he thought that there was a divine quality in it. To 
discover its properties was to discover something magical, and ultimately 
to make clearer the darkness that blinded men to the wondrous potential 
awaiting humankind at the end of history. 


2 Ibid., pp. 22-23, 24-25. 
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